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REGINALD’S FORTUNE. 


—_ > 
CHAPTER XXXV. 


Manhood at last! and, with its consciousness, 
Are strength and freedom ; f m to pursue 
‘The purposes of hope—the godlike bliss 
Born in the struggle for the great and true! 
And every energy t should be mine, 
This day I dedicate to its object! 


W. G. Simms, 
Love's reign is eternal, 
The heart is his throne, 
And he has all seasons 
Of life for his own. Moore. 


Tue day upon which Reginald Westcourt attained 
his majority was one of the loveliest that eyen the 
month of Jume can afford.. The sky was cloudless— 
with the exception of those white and fleecy clouds 
that but enhance the beauty of the blue heavens, 
and the air was balmy with the fragrance of flowers 
and musical with the songs of birds. 

Aylmar Manor presented a scene worthy of the 
day and the event. 

Within the mansion was gathered a large party of 
guests, a small number of whom had been invited to 
stay the week. 

Among the latter were Miss Tracy and Willa 
Heath, Mr. and Mrs. Westcourt and their daughter, 
and several county families with whom Mr. Aylmar 
and Reginald were on terms of intimate friendship. 

During the morning the tenants had erected light 
arches at various distances along the drives and 
about the grounds, and one great arch over the wide 
entrance-gates, and these were wreathed thickly 
with flowers, many of them in the form of appro- 
priate mottoes. 

In the afternoon the tenants appeared with groups 
of villagers, all intent upon doing honour to Mr. 
Aylmar’s adopted son, who was greatly beloved on 
his own account, and still more for the proprietor of 
the manor. 

Mr. Podley, who appeared to have constituted 
hims@lf master of the ceremonies, gave notice of 
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their approach, and Mr. Aylmar and the hero of the 
day conducted their guests to the lawn, where an 
address was read by one of the tenants, in which 
he dwelt particularly upon the constant kindness 
and friendliness with which they had ever been 
treated by their landlord, and concluded by invok- 
ing blessings upon his head and that of the young 
gentleman whose coming of age they were now 
celebrating. 

The address was a feature quite unexpected to 
Mr. Aylmar and. Reginald, both of whom were 
affected by this display of gratitude and affection. 

The former replied to it ina few brief but ex- 
pressive sentences, and the latter was then called 
upon for a speech, many of the younger guests join- 
ing laughingly in the demand. 

The speech was given, Reginald finding courage 
—if it were lacking—in the admiring glances of 
Willa Heath, who seemed to consider that there was 
nothing he could not do, and whose dark eyes grew 
still brighter with pleasure at his success. 

The speeches over, Mr. Podley, who had been in- 
dustriously wiping his eyes for several minutes, and 
contemplating Miss Tracy to see if she were not 
quite overcome at the feeling speech of his master, 
drew, up his portly figure, and began to assume his 
part in the proceedings. 

This part was to conduct the tenantry to a long 
table spread upon the lawn under the tree, where, at 
that very moment, Mrs. Podley and a staff of ser- 
vants were engaged in putting the finishing touches 
to an old-fashioned and substantial repast of roast 
meats, &c., flanked by puddings and unlimited quan- 
tities of ale. 

The delight of the tenants was shared by the 
hosts and family'guests, who could not, if they would, 
avoid sympathizing with such simple but hearty en- 
joyments. 

The crowning feature of the festivities, however, 
was to come. 

With the approach of evening the trees on the 
lawn were hung with coloured lanterns, whose parti- 






























coloured lights illumined the whole scene, and the 
tenantry, young and old, gathered in front of tho 
mansion, which was also illuminated, for an open- 
air ball. 

It was arranged to conclude the festivities with a 
display of fireworks, and in the meantime all was 
gaiety and gladness. 

The family guests gathered at the windows and 
on the portico, watching the tenants, and making 
laughing comments upon such incidents as attracted 
their notice. 

Considerable mirth was excited when the portly 
Mr. Podley, clad in garments that might have been 
fashionable in his youth, led out a tall, slender 
girl, who seemed to be quite a belle among her com- 
panions. 

The mirth was deepened when the equally portly 
Mrs. Podley, robed in a red silk gown, and wearing 
a wreath of natural roses, took her part in the dance 
in company with anawkward country youth, whose 
ideas of dancing were decidedly outre. 

The evening was delightful, and the family guests 
soon quitted the mansion, wandering about the 
grounds, many of them joining the tenantry. Among 
the latter was Miss Tracy, who found herself in 
company with Mr. Aylmar on leaving the portico, 
and who went with him among the tenants, remarking 
with what respect he was received and how kindly 
he greeted each by name, showing that every tenant 
was personally well known to hin. 

Some of the young gentlemen desired to dance with 
the village girls, and their requests were acceded to, 
not without blushes and tosses of the head by tho 
favoured damsels, and mutterings of incipient jealousy 
from the less graceful village beaux. 

Mr. Reid Westcourt was fortunate enough to find an 
old baronet who liked to discuss stocks and consols, 
and he retreated with him to the deserted drawing- 
room, where they engaged in an exceedingly dull 
conversation. 

Mrs. Wescourt became, to her great delight, quite 
friendly with a dowager lady of rank, with whom she 
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discussed the-pedigree of the Ww estcourt family, the 
latest fashions, her ds aughter’s accomplishments, their 
proposed residence at the abbey, and dropped -mys- 
terious hints of a magnificent match in prospect for 
Miss Oriana. 

Miss Westcourt mi oined 
a time, but at ler 
glided away from the 
deserted path to a group 
garden. 

She had barely reac 
when she was jo 


group of yeung people for 


gay throng, passing down a 
of trees at the foot of the 


‘hed that protecting shadow 
ined by her noble suitor, the “ Prince 


re, my own one ?” he asked, seemingly 
e evidence of his vision. “Do I in- 
deed behold you?” 

“You do, dear Prince!” returned Oriana, permit- 
ting him to carry her hand to his lips. “I have 
kept my promise and have come ‘to ‘meet you. 
How q quic kly you have followed ame “from the 
lodge! 

“T came in the same train vith yourself, my dear- 
est!” was the fond response. “Ivam stopping at 
the village inn, and a«most vile place‘it is for a prince 
of the house of Villetsky. Butforyour sake I can en- 
dure anything, Oriama! ‘Shall-we'not soon be ved- 
ded and put an end to our‘tridls? “You have got the 
jewels of which yoursmiotiter spoke, and vhy vait 
longer? Let us flyiteenight,this hour!” 

“Oh, not to-night,"*said Orla. “Iam not ready 
to go to-night. .Butithere:is some talk of an excur- 
sion to the abbey'tesnlorrow—one of papa’s estates, 
you know, Prineeand'then I might join you!” 

“My dearest, any primesss!" was the rapturous 
reply. “ Tosmorrow ve Bhallsgo to Scotland. Ve 
shall marry“andétarn“tovyour father who vill for- 
give you for ammkting ‘yourself a princess vithout his 
consent, and he ‘villspayomie your fortune.” 

Oriana acceded #to “thisuplan, quite giddy at the 
thought of so soon ‘becoming a princess, and thé 
‘“* prince ” 
ticulars of their intended flight. 

While this little scene was transpiring Reginald) 
had been among the tenants, exchanging greetings 
with all and receiving their*eongratulations upon. the 
happy event they were 


Leaving them at last, he sought # gay group the 


central figure of which was the little Willa. 
He was greeted by her with a blush andassiiileyand 
she said: 

“Do you know where auntie is, Mr. Westcourt ? 
I fear she is lost!” 

“Tf you will accept my escort we will look for 
her,” responded Reginald. “I saw herafew minutes 
since with Mr. Aylmar, and I think they are still 
engaged in entertaining the old people who cannot 
dance !” 

Exeusing herself to her young friends, Willa left 
them with the izitention of seeking her aunt. 

For some minutes the young couple walked on in 
silence, and then the little maiden exclaimed : 

“Why, Regie, what are we doing here? “Weare 
quite away from all the dancers and everybody 
é Ise.” 

“T know it, Willa,” answered Reginald, leading 
her to a rustic -bench and seating himself beside 
her. “But I want to see you for a few moments 
alone. You have smiled upon me, as on everybody 
else to-day, but you haven't ‘once told me that you 
are glad I am twenty-one to-day, that I am ready to 
enter upon my manhood with health and vigour, or 
expressed a hope that my future may be a success 
worthy of the talents with which I have been en- 
dowed, and the friendship that has been bestowed 
upon me!” 

“ But I thought you knew all the time how glad 
IT was !” was the earnest and artless response. “ Do 
you suppose I could smile so, Regie, if I were not 
perfectly happy.” 

Reginald took her hands, and as he looked down 
upon her sweet face he saw that there were tears of 
deep feeling in her eyes, even while a smile flattered 
about her lips. 

“T might have known that you rejoiced with me, 
and hoped for me,” he answered, in tones of sélf- 
reproach. “You could not be happy if I were un- 
happy! Dear Willa, I have great’ dreams of the 
future, of distinguishing myself, and making my 
name honoured and revered. I hope to make our 
country proud of me and that I'am her’son, and my 
ambition is not ignoble. But the intéllect is ‘always 
clogged if the heart is not at rest. Arid I fear that 
my dreams will be only dreams if I have’no loving 
heart to sustain mé, no gentle hand to encourage me, 
no sweet voice to counse) me! <A true woman is a 
man’s best counsellor !” 


*th, with a furtive look at er w atch, | 


proceeded to arrange with her the par- 
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He paused, searching her face for encouragement 
to continue, and. he noticed that she became very 
pale, and the maiden covered it with her hands. 

Fearful that he was startling her by an unex- 
pected avowal of his feelings while she but regarded 
| him with fond, sisterly affection, and tortured by a 
sudden apprehension that she might love another, 
Reginald subdued his eagerness and resumed : 

“ Dear Willa, it is said that-every man loves once. 
I love now! My love has been thegrowth of years, 
has survived every remembrance of my boyhood, 
and has grown into the strong, enduring passion of 
manhood. It is you whom I love, Willa! It is 
your image that has always been present with me 
through the years of our separation. I cannot be 
happy without you! Will you become the angel of 
my life, my best friend, my counsellor, my wife ?” 

He expressed the last word as ‘though, to ‘him, it 
comprehended all that was noblest, and sweetest, 
and best in life, and he awaited with a-sinking heart 
for his reply. 

The answer was totally unexpested. 

“Why, you know, Regié,”ssaid “Willa’s sweet, 
but trembling tones, in*whiehweras perceptible a faint 
accent of surprise, “Talways*thought——” 

Her voice faltered, and‘#he*paused, but her mean- 
ing was sufficiently plain*to her enraptured lover, 
and he @lasped her to his heart, pressing reverent 
kisses. upon her pure fore 

“ Yousalways thought we should be married 
sometime, Willa?” he asked, after a pause. 

“f—Abvalways thought we were engaged,” was 
‘the hesitating reply. “You know I promised 
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““Woware ‘the truest and noblest of women, dear 
‘Willa! deglaréd Reginald. 
forgotten ‘years ago our childish betrothal, but 
sacred to be some day fulfilled! I have 
built a many day-dreams upon that ‘childish 
promise, »and they will now be realized! Are 
‘you sureltitat you love me more than allithe rest of | 
ithe world, datling, and that you will neverllove any- 
one better‘thamme ?” 


, but that reply 
even to-her enthusiastic and ardent young lover. 

We will not venture to record all that was said 
by.thedoversin their happiness ; how fondly they 
“dwelt upon itheir childish betrothal and confessed 
‘thateeach\had always looked upon it as sacred ; how 
their hearts had never known another love than this, 
and how neither could be happy in a future unshared 
by the other. 

“T feelas though dear Mr. Aylmar ought to share 
my happiness,” said Reginald; at last, remembering 
his kind friend. “Come ‘with me'to him, darling. 
He has had scarceby a chance tospeak to you!” 

Willa took her lover’s proferred arm and they pro- 
ceeded in quest of Mr. Ayimar. 

They had not quitted the walk when ‘they en- 
countered him in company with Miss Tracy, to 
whom he was pointing out some particular stars in 
the heavens, discussing with her his favouritescience, 
astronomy. 

“Ah! here are our runaways!” exclaimed Mr. 
Aylmar, with a smile, as the young couple ap- 
proached. ‘“ We have been looking for you, Miss 
Willa, and for Reginald too! People are inquiring 
for the hero of the /ée and its fair belle !” 

Willa blushed under this gay salutation, but Regi- 
nald answered, with grave earnestness : 

“Miss Tracy, Mr. Aylmar—Willa has promised 
to be my wife, and we want your approval and sanc- 
tion to our engagement |” 

“You have mine, my dear boy!” declared “Mr. 
Aylmar, heartily, brushing a suspicious moisture from 
his eyes. “ Nothing can give me greater happiness 
than to see you married to Willa Heath. Miss Tracy's 
niece mnst be as good as’she is beautiful!” 

He pressed Reginald’s hand and gave ‘Willa a 
fatherly kiss, and then waited for Miss ‘Tracy’s.de- 
cision. 

It was to the same effect, but given with tremu- 
lousness and hesitation, as if the lady felt it hard to 
give up her niece even to Reginald. 

“Reginald has a prier claim.upon her, Miss 
Tracy !” said Mr. A . “You remember how 
he defended her in her childhood, as you. have just 
beon telling me.” 

“T know it, Mr. Aylmar,” was ‘the. steady reply, 
and Miss Tracy joined the hands of the young:couple, 
kissing them both. “I pray they may: be as happy 
as they deserve to be. Heaven bless them !”’ 

The young lovers lingered a little while-with their 
friends, and then Reginald drew’‘Willa away, con- 





seems you have regarded it all these years as a’? 


"The maiden answered ‘by sailéok@filove and 
Miwast, pen mailistactory)t & Lighitaaneunet 


q promo a guests that 
ho’wasno kin tothe Aylmars, should have 


@ucting her towards the lawn, that }their absence 
might be no longer remarked. 

“How happy they are !” said Mr. Aylmar, with a 
sigh, as» Willa’s white robe fluttered out of sight. 
“'Phoseehildren haven’t given a sitigle thought to 
such vulgar things*as ‘money or ‘support. At this 
moment Reginald would not feel -his-loss-if -he were 
robbed of every penny.” 

“ They will not be poor,” answered Miss Tracy, 
“for Willa will have a fortune of her-own. “But do 
they not seem too young to marry, Mr. Aylmar? It 
seems but a few days since I took Willa tomy home 
and heart, and I cannot lose her so soon. Longholme 
will be desolate indeed when her sweet voice ceases 
tobe heard within its walls. I shall be very lonely 
without her !” 

“I know you will, Miss Tracy,” returned Mr. Ayl- 
mar, ‘sympathizingly. ‘“ We shali both be desolate 
when:these‘children whom we have reared fly from 
our nests to build oneof their own. But it is only 
natural that they should do so, and we must learn to 
rejoice in their happiness !” 

“ Then you advocate their early marriage ?” 

“Ido. Théirs ismo sudden love from which they 
might awaken to indifference. They have loved each 
other since early childhood, and their characters are 
unusually well ecg 0 Were you to ask my ad- 
kwiee. I. should «say let them marry upon Willa’s 
eighteenth birthday! Had I:been married early in 
lifemy career might have been:different !” 

~ Aeylmar’s voice 





“T feared that you had ie 


' 
The Jady~assented, during her “fleecy ‘Shetland 
shawl overdherewhite iy souted aon from 
the thee mmr they sea’ side by 
side” 
“ pane se 9+ host)\in 
festcourt ex- 


such a fete. ‘They think it ridiculous under the cir- 
cumstances !’ 

Miss Tracy smiled. 

“T half expected thet something would have been 
said by Mr. Westcourt in regard to Reginald’s fortune 
to-day,” remarked Mr. Aylmar, “ but he has carefully 
avoided the subject, as well as a private interview 
with me, » Let me ‘explain to you Reginald’s posi- 
tion !” 

He did so, relating how he had become interested 
in the young gentleman’ when a‘*mere boy, and the 
efforts he made-in ‘his’ behalf. 

From this subject he wandered to others, but at 
length a silence .fell between the couple which re- 
mained for some ‘time unbroken, both ‘seeming ab- 
sorbed in painful memories. 

And yet each felt.a sense of exquisite happiness in 
the presence of the other,'and each ‘dreaded the re- 
turn to the general*company, as if such a movement 
would make them again strangers. 

“This evening reminds'me of another some years 
ago!” said Mr. Aylmar,. fitially, ‘his voice uneven 
and his features working with emotion. ““T intended 
that evening to ask you to be my wife, Johanna—par- 
don me for uttering the ‘old. familiar name—but we 
were interrupted, and I wrote you a letter instead. 
You refused me. I do not blame you for that ; you 
were quite right in doing so, since-you could not love 
me ; but you seemed to have encouraged me _ before, 
and I had anticipated a differentanswer. Seeing you 
again so unchanged, so beautiful, brings it all’ back to 
me to-night with renewed force. Forgive me if I 
offend you, Miss Tracy, with these unpleasant re- 
miniscences, It is singular that we should meet again 
after so many years, and neither married. I. wonder 
you never married, Johanna !” 

“Miss Tracy clasped.her hands, and bent over them 
in an attitude of mental pain, tears dimming. her 
eyes. 

“T am sure you must-haveloved,” said Mr. Aylmar, 
shading his face with his hand. 

Miss Tracy bowed assent. 

Mr, Aylmar’s features seemed suddenly convulsed 
with emotion, and he continued, in a changed voice: 

“For you to love once isto love for ever! Is it 
not so, Johanna?” 

Miss Tracy, again, bowed. 

“Do not think I.ask from any reviving jopes, 
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his calmness. “Tt is not so. 4 can be ar my own 
lot, I suppose, till the end, but if by any sacrifice I 
could make you happy, I should be blest. If my 
services, as a brother, could ever be of benefit to you 
command them. You have a nature well calculated 
to make home happy, and, though it might never be 
my home, I should like to see you in your proper 
sphere. I cannot bear to think of your growing old, 
Johanna—as some time you will—without your having 
a loving» arm to sustain your faltering steps, and a 
loving heart to rest upon. I should like you to 
marry the one who is nearer and dearer to you 
than even little Willa. Is he dead or married, 
Johanna?” 

“ Neither,” answered Miss Tracy, ina low tone 
that seemed to possess sudden resolution. ‘He 
does not. know that I love him; but I think he loves 
me yet.” 

“He would be a monster if he did not!” said Mr. 
Aylmar, who seemed bent on self-torture. “ Did you 
have a misunderstanding with him ?” 

“es.” 

“Tf I could assist in clearing it away, Miss Tracy, 
I should be happy to do so. I could manage the 
affair delicately, so that your modesty or self-esteem 
might not be touched 

He paused, unable to complete the sentence. 

“Tf you would tell him,” said. Miss Tracy, ‘that 
when he offered me his hand I;was labouring under 
a mistake, and refused him on account of it. I have 
always regretted my mistake. Let me.presume upon 
your kindness to tell you how if occurred. It was 
years ago. it happened—when Willa’s mother was a 
young girl. She was of my own age, and we.were 
very happy together. I loved her as though she 
had been my: sister, instead of niece. From a, half 
confidence of .Willa’s I thought her in love with the 
gentleman who had won my, love, and that he loved 
her in retura, When he proposed to.:me, therefore, 
I refused, him, considering his professed. love for 
me but # temporary fancy from which he.would soon 
recover and return to Willa. Besides, I. could not 
bear the thought of marrying the man who had pro- 
fessed love to her. And so I refused him, as I said, 
and went abroad, remaining there fer years !” 

“ The gentleman could not haye been Mr. Heath, 
whom she married, for he is dead.” 

“No. The half confidence that had proved so 
fatal to my happiness was afterwards completed by 
Willa, in a letter announcing her marriage with Mr. 
Heath, and I found that, by some strange fatality, I 
had made a fearful mistake. She had meant Mr, 
Heath, in speaking of her lover, but the impression 
she had given me was very different, although she 
had not meant to deceive me. And then I wrote a 
note from Italy to my former lover, enclosing Willa’s 
and a simple statement of my mistake. I fancied 
that that letter might bring him back to me without 
compromising my delicacy, but it never did. 1 think 
now he must have failed to receive it!” 

Mr. Aylmar had listened to all this with a contin- 
ually changing countenance, and when she concluded 
he said : 

“ A little explanation at this late day would set the 
matter all right, Johanna. Let me go to him and 
learn. if,he ever-received that letter. Confide in nie 
his name. Your delicacy shall not be compromised, 
believe me!” 

But Miss Tracy only drooped her head, without a 
word, as if,she regretted what she had already said. 

The gentleman looked at her a moment in silence, 
and then a sudden joy’flashed into his face, and he 
exclaimed : 

“Johanna,speaktome! AmI that lover, of whom 
you have spoken? Am I the one whom you loved 
and still love? Do I deceive myself, or am I at last 
the happiest and most blest of men?” 

The reply for which he waited so breathlessly 
came ina low whisper of sweet import, and he 
clasped her in his arms, astonished at his own un- 
expected bliss. 

Explanations were given, Mr., Aylmar.declaring 
that he had never received the letter alluded) to, and 
he succeeded in eliciting a,promise of a speedy, aar- 
riage, Miss, Tracy stipulating only.that the engage- 
ment should be kept secret a day or two, until after 
her return to ime. 

-“ What do: I not;owe to Reginald ?” exclaimed Mr. 
Aylmar. “Had it not been for the trouble about his 





fortune he would not have made my acquaintance, 
we should have had noféte to-day, and you and I, 
dear, Johanna, would have gone down to our separate 
graves alone! So Mr. Westeourt’s wickedness has 
been:the means of far greater good! ‘Nevertheless,” 
be added, smiling, “we cannot expect this evil-doer 








to bring forth more benefits, so I'll speak to him in a 
day or two about rendering up his account! Our 
first duty is to share our joy with Reginald and Willa, 
as they have shared theirs with us!” 

Miss Tracy took his arm, and they proceeded in 
search of the young lovers. 





CHAPTER XXXVI 

Now love is dwindled to intrigue, 

And marriage grown a money league. Swift. 

Love passions are like parables, 

By which men still mean something else, 

Though love be all the world’s pretence, 

Money's the mythologie sense ; 

The real substance of the shadow, 

Which all address and courtship’s made to. 
Butler's “ Hudibras.” 

On the morning succeeding the fete many of the 
guests departed to their homes, leaying only a very 
select party of young people, with theirchaperons, at 
the manor. 

These collected in the drawing-room. to discuss 
the events of the preceding day, and to.devise festi- 
vities for the remainder of their visit. Taking ad- 
vantage of the general preoccupation, their. host 
invited Mr. Westcourt to his library, and the mer- 
chant reluctantly followed him thither. 

“Reginald’s birthday has come and gone, Mr. 
Westcourt,” said Mr. Aylmar as the two gentlemen 
seated themselves, “bat you have said nothing 
with regard to his fortune. As Reginald’s friend, I 
would like to know to what conclusion you haye come 
in the matter !” 

“T wish we could waive this unpleasant subject, 
Mr. Aylmar,” was the reply. “Ihave nothing new 
to say about it. I require more time to investigate 
my affairs, and see what I can give him. And, indeed, 
I cannot promise anything. If Reginald is to be your 
heir, what need is there of my sharing my fortune 
with, him ?” 

“ T donot ask you toshare your fortune with Regi- 
nald, Mr. Westcourt. I ask yousimply to give him 
)what is rightfully his. I shall secure;his fature, but 
I fear I cannot carry out my late intentions in regard 
to him to their full extent!” 

“ You will notthen make~him-your heir ?” 

“Circumstances have changed since I adopted 
Reginald as my heir. He is dearer to me than ever, 
but it is not improbable that I may have other 
ties.” 

“ You think of marrying?” said the merchant as 
his host paused. “Does Reginald know of your in- 
tention ? What does he say about, it ?” 

Mr. Westcourt spoke as though he. thought, that 
his nephew had a right to feel deeply aggrieved at 
this violent ending of his expectations, and he was 
surprised when Mr. Aylmar answered : 

“He is delighted, and rejoices. most unselfishly 
and most earnestly in my happiness—the dear, ge- 
nerous boy! As his late guardian he wishes you to 
be informed of -his engagement. with Miss, Heath. 
They purpose being married within a few months. 
The young lady will be well provided for, and it re- 
mains for you to render up to Reginald an account of 
his father’s legacy!” 

Mr. Westcourt returned an evasive reply, and his 
host soon became convinced that the merchant had 
no intention of ever arriving at any settlement with 
his nephew. 

Not wishing to come to an open rupture with his 
guest, he.abruptly closed the conversation, and the 
merchant returned to the drawing-room. 

As he entered it he distinguished amidst. the hum 
of.gay. voices. the tones of Oriana, who was saying : 

“Oh, not to the sea. to-day—it’s too far! Let.us 
make our excursion to Hareton Abbey, where there 
are the most, delightful ruins one can imagine! We 
can take our luncheon with us, and have a charming 
pic-nic !” 

This proposition was well received, and seconded 
with enthusiasm, the young people immediately ar- 
ranging the particulars of the exc ursion, whether 
they should ride, or drive, &c. 

The merchant became very pale as he thought of 
his concealed captive in the vaults of the abbey, and 
he hastened to Mrs. Westcourt’s side, whispering: 

“You must stop this nonsense, Isabella. They 
must not go to the abbey. Tell Oriana to make any 
excuse to’ keep them from it.” 

Mrs. Westcourt arose to obey, but at that moment 
the youthful party separated to. prepare for the excur- 
sion, and the mother was obliged to follow Oriana to 
her chamber. 

It presented a rather, deserted, appearance, the 
young lady's travelling-box being packed, and corded 
as if for removal, and her;jewels, gathered into their 
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large casket, which was also sae ked, and deposited 
upon the dressing-table. 
A dress and jacket of blue silk lay on a couch, 


and beside it were a white bonnet and gloves, but no 
other wearing-apparel was visible. 

“ Oriana,” exclaimed Mrs. Westcourt as she en- 
tered her daughter’s presence, “you must prevent 


these young people from going to the abbey to-day. 
Your papa does not like it.” 

“ And why not?” returned Miss Oriana, turning 
quite pale. 

“On account of the repairs, which are not yel 
begun, my dear,” was the confused response. ‘* The 
abbey is no place for visitors now, and these young 
people as 

“But their friends are all going too, mamma 
Everybody’s going, and Reginald has given the 
orders for the hampers to be packed. I can’t take 
back my invitation just because the abbey is not re- 
paired. Why, we are going expressly to see the 
ruins. No one cares to go into the house.” 

Mrs. Westcourt felt relieved at this declaration, 
and began to consider if, after all, the matter had 
not better proceed as planned. 

If the excursionists were not going into the house, 
there could be no danger, she thought. 

“T'll speak to your papa, my dear,” she said. “ If 
you stay. among the ruins or out in the grounds, | 
daresay he won't mind your going. But why is your 
box, all packed? We are not going home till the end 
of the week.” 

Oriana looked a little confused, and replied : 

“T was going to tell you all on our way to the 
abbey, mamma. ‘The prince was here last night. 1 
met him in the garden, and he urged me to elope 
with him to-day. And, if. you are willing, I should 
like todo so. There is no use in waiting longer. 1 
am sure Reginald is engaged to Willa Heath, and, as 
to those papers, Iam sure my marrying will mak« 
no difference in regard to them. If papa were going 
to trouble about Reginald’s fortune, I ought to hav 
the prince secured, you know.” 

“True, my dear,” responded the foolish mother. 
“ And yet I don't like.an elopement. I wish yow 
father knew all about the prince, but, of course, w. 
couldn’t tell him. Suppose I tell him this morning 
and he pretends to know nothing about *. In that 
case the prince could not find out that you have n 
property in your own right.” 

“T don’t want papa to know a word about it. It’s 
best. not.” 

“But when he misses you he will think anythin; 
but the truth.” 

“ Oh, I. have prepared a note here, addressed ti 
both, and explaining all. I have signed it the ‘ Prin 
cess Villetsky,’ for when papa reads it I shall. be th 
bride of the prince. I arranged with the prince tha 
we should go on the excursion to-day, and that h 
should be near the abbey with a carriage, and tha 
we should come to the manor for my trunk and jewel 
box, and then, flee to, Scotland. ‘They won’t miss m 
until they are ready to leave the abbey, and then wi 
shall be far on our way!” 

“ It’s a very ingenious plan, my dear. Youcan ge 
your things from the house without being suspected 
for any exense will serve with these servants,” 

“ And I have, your consent ?” 

The mother hesitated but a moment, having n 
doubt of the man to whom she was about to trus 
the future of her only child. 

“Yes, Oriana, you have my consent,” she said 
kissing her daughter. ‘I am,proud of the. brillian 
fate in store for you, but I could wish that your pap: 
knew all about it. But I will keep the secret fo 
your sake. Now dress, while I go and prepare my 
own toilet !” 

On reaching her apartment Mrs. Westcourt foun: 
her husband pacing to and fro like a caged lion, an: 
he immediately demanded if the excursion to the abbey 
had been deferred or broken off. 

“It’s too ,late to do either, Reid,” 
soothingly. ‘ Oriana says they don’t intend to ent 
the,house. They only want to visit the ruins, an 
walk through the grounds. J assure you there isn 
the slightest danger of your prisoner being disco 
vered !” 

‘“‘ Trne,” said the merchant,,more calmly. ‘TI wil! 
take good care that the.keys do net leave my pocket 
and there is no other way to enter the vaults tha: 
through the residence. There is no need of my bein; 
nervous. And yet I wish you would remind thos: 
young people that there is a.legend of a ghost wh: 
walks through the vauits !” 

“ A ghost, Reid? I never heard of it!” exelaime: 
Mrs. Westeourt, with a shudder. “ Why.didn’t you 
tell me of it before you leased the place 2” 





said his wif« 
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“Oh, I have no faith in the story, and you ought 
to be too sensible to believe it. They say that a 
monk was confined in one of those underground 
cells for some crime against the laws of his order, 
and he died there. His spirit is said to haunt the 
place> The legend may serve to keep the young 
people from any explorations, so you had better cir- 
culate it.” 

Mrs. Westcourt promised to do so, and her hus- 
band, restored to equanimity, attired himself for the 
excursion. 

In due time the carriages were announced for those 
who proposed driving, but the younger members of 
the party generally preferred riding, and saddle- 
horses were brought around for their use. 

Willa Heath looked bewitchingly in her dark green 
riding-habit and the pretty low-crowned hat Regi- 
nald remembered having seen her wear a few weeks 
before, and her young lover appeared to excellent 
advantage upon his handsome horse. 

@riana made her appearance in her blue silk cos- 
tume and wearing her white bonnet, looking un- 
usually beautiful, but greatly overdressed for the oc- 
casion. She solicited a seat in the carriage beside 
her mother, greatly to her cousin’s surprise. 

“Why, Oriana,” he said, riding up to the vehicle 
in which she had taken her seat, “ why don’t you 
ride? Yeu will find driving very stupid, the roads 
are so fine.” 

Miss Oriana replied that she did not feel to like 
riding, and her cousin left her, returning to his be- 
trothed. 

Mr. Aylmar and Miss Tracy drove in a low bas- 
ket-carriage drawn by ponies, only large enough 
for two, and the remainder of the party were accom- 
modated according to their several tastes. 

Mr. Podley followed behind in a wagon with the 
hampers, &c., prepared to discharge the duties of a 
butler with his usual faithfulness. 

In this manner the excursionists proceeded to 
Hareton Abbey. 

The abbey grounds looked unusually beautiful, 
and, on entering them, the party alighted and its 
members scattered themselves under the trees, 
through the flower-garden, and over the lawn, their 
steps all tending with more or less speed towards 
the ruins. 

In the general confusion and gaiety Oriana sought 
her mother’s side, whispering : 

“The prince is here, mamma! I saw a carriage 
with two beautiful horses just in the shadow of the 
trees beyond the gates! He is waitingforme. Had 
I better linger here longer ?” 

““No. We will go together, my dear. I must say 
a word to the prince before I let you go from me for 
ever!” 

The mother and daughter waited until they had 
fallon behind the gay groups, and then glided away 
through the trees to the spot were Oriana expected 
to meet her admirer. 

“No one will suspect that I aided your flight, 
Oriana,” observed the merchazt’s wife as they has- 
tened onwards. “I shall pretend to be as greatly 
alarmed as anyone at your disappearance. Ah! 
there is the prince !” 

Oriana’s suitor had stepped out from the shadow 
into full view, and recognized them at the moment of 
Mrs. Westcourt’s recognition of himself. Hastening 
forward, he greeted Oriana with great apparent devo- 
tion, and kissed her mother’s hand, exclaiming : 

“Oh, Lady Véstcourt, noble mother of my future 
princess! never shall I forget this kindness. You 
have come to bid me take my bride, have you not ?” 

“Yes, Prince,” said the merchant’s wife, flattered 
at the title bestowed upon her. ‘“ You will be kind 
to my daughter, and will hasten to bring her home 
again, I hope!” . 

“J vill. As soon as the law can make her my 
princess ve shall fly to your arms, most noble of 
mothers! Vithin the veek,if ve can arrange it so 
soon, ve shall return to Vestcourt Lodge to bless you 
with the sight of our happiness. Ve vill write that 
Mr. Vestcourt may be prepared to meet us and give 
up the fortune belonging to the princess. Shall it 
not be so?” 

Mrs. Westcourt assented rather faintly, beginning 
to see that Oriana’s supposed fortune was not insigni- 
ticant in the eyes of her suitor, but she explained the 
fact to herself by repeating what he had said on a 
previous occasion—namely, that his: marriage with a 
portionless girl would have laid his bride liable to a 
charge of having married him for his rank and wealth. 

“Ve must fly this moment!” declared the prince, 
in tones of supreme satisfaction. “Ve must lose no 
time! It vill be safe, I hope, to visit the manor and 
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get my princess’s jewels and box ? 





“ Certainly,” responded Oriana’s mother. “No one 
can prevent your taking them. Mr. Aylmar is with 
our party, and you will meet no one who will dare 
question your movements!” 

“ Then kiss your daughter, Lady Vestcourt. It vill 
be the last time Miss Vestcourt shall embrace you. 
Vhen ve return the Princess Villetsky shall clasp you 
to her heart!” 

Mrs. Westcourt took her daughter in her arms, 
kissing her more fondly than she had ever done. 
Her maternal love was quickened by her gratified 
pride, and her tears fell upon Oriana’s fair cheeks. 

The daughter, however, betrayed no emotion save 
some impatience to depart. 

Perhaps as the mother noticed this, and that 
Oriana thought only of herself, she saw the foolish- 
ness of the training she had bestowed upon her, and 
vainly wished she could undo it, for a look of pain 
convulsed her features and her tears fell faster. 

“ Don’t make a scene, mamma,” said the daughter, 
carelessly, though not in an unkindly tone; “you 
will certainly spoil my bonnet-strings. We cannot 
wait longer.” 

“ Only one moment more, Oriana,” said the mother, 
repressing her unwonted emotion. ‘“ It seems to me 
as though I had made a mistake in bringing you up, 
and bestowed’ more care upon your manners than 
upon your heart. But after all I may be foolish in 
thinking so, and you will never reproach me for not 
having done my duty by you ?” 

“ Never !” was the reply. 

The “prince” interposed with various flattering 
observations to the mother, and Mrs. Westcourt’s 
heart lost its unwonted softness, and she smiled 
proudly at his allusions to “ the princess.” 

“Go, my children!” she said at last. “ Oriana, 
don’t forget to leave that note, so that I can easily 
find it to show to your papa.” 

Oriana promised, and the prince then led her to the 
waiting vehicle, assisting her into it, and, with a 
dramatic farewell, they drove away in the direction 
of the manor, while Mrs. Westcourt, full of suppressed 
exultation, made her way towards the abbey ruins. 

(To be continued) 








SCIENCE. 


ErrecT OF TEMPERATURE ON WATER.—At a re- 
cent meeting Dr. Rowell stated that a cubic mile of 
water, at a temperature of 40 deg. Fah., was 900,000 
tons heavier than the same amount at 50 deg. Fah., 
and weighed 3,000,000 tons more than a cubic mile 
at 60 deg. Fah. 

New ATLANTIC TELEGRAPH.—Another project for 
a telegraph across the Atlantic has been announced 
under the title of the British and American Tele- 
graph Company, the route being vid Falmouth and 
Halifax. The systems to be followed are those 
known as Allan’s, and the capital is 600,000/., with 
power to increase, in 30,000 shares of 20/. each. 


Tue ANGLO-AMERICAN TELEGRAPH.—The direc- 
tors of the Anglo-American Telegraph have met the 
shareholders with unalloyed satisfaction. When the 
company started it had three objects to attain: to lay 
the 1866 cable, to recover the 1865 cable, and to earn 
a dividend of 25 per cent. upon the subscribed capital 
of the company. These three results have been fully 
obtained. 

THe New PLAN or SHIP-BUILDING.—Mr. Scott 
Russell informs us, on the authority of a little bird 
which has whispered to him, that our future men-of- 
war are to be a combination of the broadside and the 
turret. There is to be a sort of box battery, as we 
understand, in the central portion of the ship, and a 
turret at each extremity. What possible service 
this central battery can render which might not be 
better rendered by a central turret is past our limited 
comprehension, and we should very much like to 
know what is to become of that boasted handiness 
which has been so mueh talked of with regard to the 
Bellerophon. 


A Curious Patent.—The records of the Patent 
Office would not only serve to gratify an almost in- 
satiable curiosity, but would afford evidence of a 
re-kless and useless expenditure only to be equalled 
by that evinced by certain Government depart- 
ments. Among the most curious may be classed a 
patent recently taken out at Paris by M. Suce fora 
peculiar description of fan, which, while serving for 
all the ordinary purposes of that little accessory to 
a lady’s toilet, can, if necessary, used as a de- 
fensive or offensive weapon. This fan, so runs the 
specification, is distinguished from all other fans 
hitherto manufactured, by the employment of metal 
to constitute the framework. The handle and the 
ribs are made either partly or altogether in metal, 


such as silver, copper, aluminum, or others, and 
combine both strength and slightness. This latter 
quality is insured by piercing, fluting, or otherwise 
reducing the weight of the metal frame. The sur- 
face of the fan may be ornamented in the usual 
manner, and the extremities of the ribs are fur- 
nished with steel points, which constitute the defen- 
sive or warlike properties of the article. Whether 
it will in future form part of a young lady’s educa- 
tion in France to learn how to use this novel femi- 
nine weapon M. Suce does not state. We should 
have expected that France wouldghave been tho 
last place in the world where a patent of this nature 
would have been taken out, but “A prophet is not 
without honour save in his own country,” and the 
patentee clearly puts no faith in the proverbial gal- 
lantry of his countrymen. 

PETROLEUM AND OTHER Liquip FuEL.— Tho 
Admiralty permitted the petroleum boiler at Wool- 
wich Dockyard to be worked by C.J. Richardson, 
the patentee, for one week, from the 4th to the 9th 
of February inclusive, with shale oil as fuel. By 
carbonizing and burning water-gas it was said to 
evaporate with ease and certainty, with 1 lb. of oil, 
from 16 to 20 lb of water, without smoke, ashes, or 
clinker. The exhaust steam was decomposed in the 
burning of the fuel. The fire was not only. smoke- 
less, but under perfect mechanical management. The 
price of shale oil is at present from 5i. to 6l. 5s. per 
ton; but a mixture of it with other oils of a like kind 
has to be tried, in order to reduce the cost to about 
2l. 5s. per ton, without impairing its effect as fuel. 

Coat In AMERICA.—The United States of America 
are a great depot of “black diamonds.” In that 
country there are four vast areas, covering, it is 
computed, between sixty and seventy thousand square 
miles. The capacity of the Pennsylvanian mines is 
set at 20,000,000 tons a year. In Maryland the coal 
which the “Cunarders ” burn lies fourteen feet thick, 
and fifty miles long. Professor Smeaton estimates 
the seams, in nine counties of Missouri, to contain 
38,000,000,000 tons of capital fuel ; and another autho- 
rity puts the supply at sufficient for 8,000 years, if 
“100,000 tons were mined per day. Professor 
Rogers calculates the Illinois coal measures at 
1,277,500,000,000 tons—a quantity six times greater 
than that contained in all the coal-fields of Great 
Britain, and sufficient, he thinks, to last for 100,000 
years; while Pittsburg boasts that she has seams 
around her containing 55,516,430,000 tons. 


A NEW glowworm, with two fires, has been found 
in the Grand Chaco, Argentine Republic. William 
Perkins, Esq., F.R.G.S., writes from Rosario, October 
20, 1866, to William Bollaert, Esq., F.R.G.S.:—“I 
think I have made a discovery in natural history, 
and which you may make known to the scientific 
world. I found the female of the most extraordi 
Elateride ever heard of, at least that I know of. It 
is a most brilliant glowworm, one inch and a half 
long, with two fires. The body emits a most vivid 
flame of the ordinary greenish phosphorescent colour, 
while the head presents the appearance of a bright 
glowing red coal offire. The reflection on a piece 
of paper is also of the two colours. Inever saw any- 
thing so beautiful.” Mr. Bollaert adds:—“ This is 
doubtless one of the Cocuyos family. One, the ‘0- 
phorus noctilucus, is described as the South American 
Cocuyo, or glowworm. Mr. Bollaert has noticed glow- 
worms in theWest Indies, North and South America, 
but neverin such abundance and beauty as in the wilds 
of WesternTexas; still, he never observed but the 
one light, the green.” 

Buack Mortar.—The liability of mortar to the 
infiltrating action of rain and damp has always been 
a source of anxiety to those engaged in building. 
There never was a time when bridges, houses, and 
every description of stone and brick erections, were 
constructed with such great rapidity. It was the usual 
custom to allow successive sections of the brick wall 
to settle before proceeding to add to its height, but 
this would be too slow for the present generation. 
We now build a house in less time than it used to 
take to get the foundation in. It is, therefore, ten- 
fold a matter of importance to have sound and dur- 
able mortar ; any method of rendering it impervious 
to the influences alluded to is worthy of considera- 
tion. M. Chevalier proposes to effect it by adding a 
portion of coal to the usual ingredients, and obtains 
in this manner, he states, a most solid and imperme- 
able material. One part of coal, ground fine, is 
mixed with two-parts of sand, and one and a half of 
slacked lime, and the whole treated with water in 
the ordinary manner. The only, but nevertheless a 
very forcible objection to this mortar is its colour, 
although we see no particular advantage in mortar 
being of a dirty white colour in preference to a 
darker and more decided tint. The latter shade 
would certainly last much better than the former, 
which, if clean looking when first laid, very soon loses 





its fresh appearance, 
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SWEET BRIAR COTTAGE. 


——@————— 
CHAPTER VIL 


But.for a brief moment only did the Lady Jane 
allow her feelings to hold uppermost sway. Witha 
Quickly recovered dignity she again lifted the silken 
reins to guide her steed forward. The ladies were 
all in advance, and she rode gently onwards till she was 
beside Lady Adelaide Phillips and her younger sister, 
Annie. 

“You are right welcome to our side, Lady Jane,” 
said the former as she greeted her. “We are glad 
that you have sent away the earl to the chase ; for 
our gallants went long ago, and we were becoming 
envious of your devoted attendant.” 

“How know you that I sent him away?” asked 
Lady Jane, in some astonishment and a little con- 
fusion. 

“Oh, we know full well that he would never have 
left your side unless bidden by you to go,” said 
the lady, in merry tones. ‘Such devoted lovers are 
rare, my lady. Would that we could count them as 
numerous among us!” she added, archly. 

‘Most surely you have no cause to complain, while 
Lord Erskine Warwick is near, Lady Adelaide,” 
replied Lady Jane, joining with the others in light 
badinage, and turning the laugh upon her companion. 

The lady blushed, while her sister said, smilingly : 

“Tcan bear testimony that your words are but 
truth, Lady Jane, for Lord Erskine would also have 
proved a sad laggard beside her, and I verily believe 
forgot the chase entirely had not my sister sent 
him forward with the other gentlemen.” 

The ladies were here interrupted by the loud, sharp 
barks of the hounds; ‘and at the same time Lady 
Emily Farwell, who preceded them, turned and cried 
out: 

“The dogs have come upon the deer at last! See! 
they have gotten it at bay down by the brook over 
the hill!” pointing as she spoke to a little running 
stream, which meandered its way through the tall 
grass in the interval lying between two high hills 
bounding it on either side, and whither the frightened- 
eyed doe had fled, seeking refuge from her tor- 
mentors. 

“Poor, helpless, doomed creature!” exclaimed 
Lady Adelaide, pityingly. “See howit turns about, 
looking on every side to find some way of escape 


[LORD EDGAR TO THE RESCUE. ] 


“ Alas, there is none!” cried her sister. “Tho 
creature’s fate is certain ; for when the hunters have 
gained the spot they will send a rifle-ball into its 
poor, terror-stricken heart. See,” she continued 
—for they had now ridden sufficiently near to wit- 
ness the scene—“ see how the creature pants and 
how eloquently its dark eyes seem to plead for life ! 
Oh, sister, I wish they would not kill this poor ani- 
mal, for its death seems cruel! Ah! this is wicked 
sport, I fear !” 

Just then Earl Brandock, who was seen in ad- 
vance of the riders, drew up his rifle to discharge 
its leaden missiles. The other huntsmen had reined 
in their horses, first calling back the dogs, and now 
stood surveying the scene. 

Earl Brandock’s arm was raised to pull the trigger 
of his rifle, and seeing this, the Lady Jane Clems- 
ford, who had suddenly dashed on before the other 
ladies, now cried out : 

“A boon! Do not fire, Earl of Brandock. I crave 
the poor deer’s life at your hands !” 

“Nay, nay! ’twere better to kill the doe! 
’Tis the sport we came for,” he replied, in firm 
tones. “Your heart is too soft, Lady Jane ;” and 
true to his words the Earl of Brandock sent out the 
fatal death-shot to the deer, and with a spring up- 
wards the animal fell back again in its death agonies 
into the stream. And then the hounds sprang 
quickly forward with renewed barks to drag the 
stricken vict*~) forth. 

But the faiai shot sent out by Earl Brandock’s rifle, 
while it sent sure death to the heart of the doe, came 
nigh to also speeding on a more serious errand. The 
horse ridden by the Lady Jane Clemsford had become 
restive at the sudden checking of its pace by its 
mistress’s hand, and when the earl’s rifle report rang 
out upon the morning air he reared and plunged, and 
breaking from the Lady Jane’s control, dashed away, 
passed the startled group of huntsmen, towards the 
high swell of land rising on the other side. 

The Earl of Brandock had sprung from his saddle 
to the ground, so intent was he in obtaining the game 
he had shot, and before he could again mount the 
Lady Jane’s horse and its helpless rider had dashed 
by and were far away. 

All was confusion for a brief space, then several of 
the noblemen who were mounted turned and dashed 
quickly after the frightened steed. Lord Edgar 
Clemsford was the foremost of these, and spurring his 
horse to its utmost speed, he fled rather than rode on 





from its pursuers!” 


to his cousin’s rescue. 








The Lady Jane was a good rider, and he trusted te 


that for her preservation. If she could only succeed 
in retaining her seat, then she might be saved from 
any injury, for he judged that the horse would, at 
length, become exhausted, and in the end yield to 
his rider’s control. 

But Lord Edgar shuddered, and a sickly feeling 
came into his heart, as he thought of her becoming 
unseated—of her feet catching in the stirrup—and 
her long, trailing skirts becoming entangled—while 
she was dragged along, helpless and bleeding, as the 
horse dashed madly, wildly forward, saying, with 
firmly compressed lips : 

“T must save her! Oh, heaven! I love her !” 

So he swept on, over the rapidly rising ground— 
on after the flying steed. But what was his horror 
when he saw his cousin’s horse make a slight turn 
and strike out for the bank of a high precipice which 
descended from the farther point of the hill to a deep 
ravine below! 

Far below this high bank he knew there ran a 
swift, eddying current, whose waters were deep and 
surging as they rushed over their rocky bed. 

“Oh, heaven!” he cried, “give me speed and 
strength to save her, though my life pay the sacri- 
fice!” and, with renewed energy, he dashed for- 
ward. 

The Lady Jane had realized her peril when her 
horse broke from her control and dashed away; and 
with great effort and firmness she succeeded in keep- 
ing her seat. 

But now—when she looked forward and saw this 
new and fearful peril rising before her—her marble 
brow grew even more pale, and her white lips 
quivered anew with fear. 

She had succeeded in keeping the bridle-reins in 
her hands, but over them she had no farther com- 
mand. Now, with strength which seemed given by 
desperation, she clutched them tightly, and, with a 
fearful terror in her eyes as she rapidly neared the 
brink of the frightful chasm, essayed to check her 
madly rushing steed. 

Was it her own arm, her Cousin Edgar’s, or the 
Earl of Brandock’s which suddenly turned the horse’s 
course aside, and whirled him madly away from the 
brink of destruction ? 

She knew not then, for a deathly faintness came 
over her, and she fell senseless into her preserver’s 
arms. 

It was Lord Edgar who had, with almost super- 
human exertions, saved his beautiful cousin, the Lady 
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Jane, from a ho wits de ath, as, with gigantic strength, 
he turned her palfrey aside, rele asing not his hold 


till the animal stood subdued and trembling under his 
hand at some distance from the precipice; and the 
lady fell fainting into his arms, to be clasped one 
brief moment to his heart ere he sought to restore 


her to consciousness again. 





CHAPTER VIIL 

It was the evening after Lord Edgar had rescued 
the Lady Jane at such fearful peril. In his own arms 
had he borne her back to the castle almost as 
insensible as when she fell into them, for, mounting 
the subdued horse, which now stood trembling, and 
flecked with foam under his grasp, and holding his 
precious burden, he rode gently homeward. 

The rest of the hunting party came up and pressed 
around him with eager words and offers of assistance 
—the Earl of Brandock wasferemost amid the group. 
But Lord Edgar motioned’ them allaside. He would 
not relinquish his precious burden to any, and.so:he 
mounted the horse and bore his cousin back towthe 
castle. 

Some of the party remained behind, and followed 
the course of the stream as it flowed on through 
high, precipitous banks till it reashed the,open river 
below. 

And one or two remained to look at the death- 
stricken deer; while the others aceompanied the 
ladies back to the castle, hastening on in advancerof 
Lord Edgar and his almost insensible burden, 

Lady Jane still lay, pale, and without strength, in 
her rescuer’s arms when they arrived,.and Lord 
Edgar lifted her up the marble steps leading from 
the broad terrace to the oaken hall door,.and bore 
her up to the wide staircase. 

In a few moments he left her at the door ef her 
own room, while the housekeeper, and:her servants, 
with the ladies, crowded in after her; then Berd 
Edgar hastened to his own apartment, and, closing 
the door, rang for his valet. 


“ Help me to remove my coat, William. I think 
I have got a slight sprain in my right arm,” he said 
as the man came in. 


“T should think, my lord, you had gotten a slight 
sprain!” said the man as he looked at the arm, after 
assisting Lord Edgar, with some difficulty, to remove 
his coat. “Ugh, how it is swollen!” he continued. 
“ Does not your lordship feel faint?” he asked. 

“No, no. The pain is too sharp for that,” replied 
his master, but the pallor about his lips andthe 
perspiration upon his forehead told that his suffering 
was intense. ‘“ Bathe the shoulder in cold water, 
William. And then apply some liniment and swathe 
it up tightly with a.stout bandage,” said Lord Edgar, 
who was something of a surgeon and often prescribed 
for himself and the servants at the castle. 

‘ There, that will do!” he said as his valet finished 
adjusting the bandage. ‘Now ring to inquire how 
the Lady Jane fared after her dreadful fright ; or go 
yourself, William, to ask concerning her, for do you 
not know that she came near losing her life by the 
frightened horse, and that I got this sprain in res- 
cuing her ?” exclaimed his lordship. 

Yes, my lord ; I knew you saved the lady’s life, 
and brought her "home white and just like death,” 
replied the man. ‘ And I see now that you have a 
bad hurt for your part in saving her.” ‘Then, as he 
went out beyond reach of his master’s ears, he added 
— And if I were the Lady Jane, instead of looking 
upon that cross old earl I'd give my winsome self to 
my noble young Lord Edgar, who, ’tis plain, worships 
the very ground her ladyship’s little foot treads 
upon.” 

“ My Lady Jane is much better, my lord, and sends 
word that she shall be down in the drawing-room to- 
night!” said William on his return to his master’s 
chamber. 

A look of pleasure came over Lord Edgar's features 
at this welcome news; then he motioned the valet to 
leave him, and the man departed. 

When the door had closed behind the servants Lord 
Edgar murmured, in thankful tones : 

“Thank heaven, it was my arm that saved her life. 
Oh, if I could only regard it as an omen that my arm 
shall shield her through all her future !’ he added, 
in a hopeful tone. 

That evening, when 
drawing-room and gone out in the moonlit garden 
walks, Lady Jane Clemsford, who had not yet fully 
recovered from the effects of her fright of the morn- 
ing, sat by one of the open windows,a languid ex- 
pression resting upon her lovely features. 

The Earl of Brandock had also left her side for a 


few moments, summoned to join the party without by 
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by Lady Jane that he had left her side. 


came and stood beside the lady. 


and his pale features told of the pain he still suffered. 

As he stopped beside his cousin she started slightly, 
and a flush overspread her face. 

“Do not be alarmed,” he said, quickly, thinking 
his sudden entrance had terrified her. ‘It is only 
your cousin Edgar ;andmy lame arm gives me ex- 
cuse for no longer tarrying with my guests. But I 
had a double motiveim»seeking you here, now the 
watchful Earl of Brandoek has left you a few mo- 
ments ; for Lwould mavith you, Jane.” 


“What.issit, Hdgar?” s ing up anx- 
iously .as ‘she moted his ésface and agitated 
manner. 

Then.her eyeresting upon the wounded ~‘am she 
said tenderly,daying.her white-band upon it 


ever thank yousstifficiently that you savedumyiilife: 
the risk of your owal?”sshepaid,, with are 
ing in her blue eyes. 

“ Yes, yes, Jane,my dearest cousin! “Yes, there 
is. much, there is. that you can do for me, 


love!” he-eaid, in 
clasping the hand she had laid upon his»arm;-and 
gazing ardently into her deep blue eyes. 

“Oh, Edgar, do not.crave this boon, for it. can 
never. be granted! » Qhyt@ke-back your wordsyand 
let us be happy,eas we have liftherto been;-in-thé 
Blessed tie of *kinship—for, alas! alas! L-can»give 
you nothingwmiere!” she exclaimed as she trembled 
beneath hiswgaze, and sought to withdraw her hand. 

“Oh, Jane—more than cousin, for my heart holds 
you enshrined as the only goddess I can ever wor- 
ship—-why do you thus repel me? But ah,” he 
added, drearily, “I see all now. You have pledged 
yourself irrevocably to the Barl of Brandock. You 
will sacrifice yourself to him, but.as my heart, tells 
me truly that I love you so I know that you de not, 
love that man with the love which will make,-yqu his 
happy bride. But you.are, bound to him.. . Ihave. 
seen it plainly since he came hither, and, yet I would 
not admit it. But you will wed him, ,and.in this 
marriage your heart will give back no response to the 
words uttered at the altar. Oh, Jane,,let.me save 
you from this fate! The earl has frightened you 
into compliance with his. wishes; give him up. I 
will make you happy. When we played together as 
children I called you my little wife. You did not 
reprove me then. Break now with the Earl of 
Brandock ere it is too late, and let our childish vows 
be again repeated and uttered now in soberness by 
manly lips to which yours shall whisper a sweet 
assent !” 

“Oh, ask it not, Edgar. It cannot, cannot be. I 
am pledged to the Earl of Brandock. On the death 
of my father I promised to become the earl|’s wife, and; 
heaven helping me, I must fulfil the promise then 
made!” she uttered, in low, calm tones, but her face was 
white as marble and her form swayed in tumultuous- 
ness as she for one moment leaned heavily upon Lord 
Edgar, and then sank back into the chair from which 
she had risen at his entrance. 

“Then heaven help you and pity us both!” murmured 
Lord Clemsford, in low, broken accents, as he gently 
raised her hand to his lips and gazed a moment into 
her pale features, revealed in the white moonlight 
which softly permeated the apartment. 

Then he abruptly left the drawing-room, and the 
Lady Jane was alone with her sorrow- 





CHAPTER IX. 
WITHIN atwelvemonth there wasa splendid wedding 
celebrated in London. 
All the accessories of pomp and wealth added their 





| her beauty, 
all the guests, had left the | | 





prestige to the occasion. The bride was queenly in 
the groom was of noblest name and 
lineage ; the crowd of guests were selected from the 
élite of the great metropolis ; and when the wedding- 
ring gleamed on the white finger of the mew-made 
wife of a peer of the realm a brilliant cortége swept 
away to the princely mansion in. Grosvenor Square, 
| which had been refitted, at unbounded expense, for 
| her future home. 


The reception was upon a scale of positive magni- 


one of the ladies, though it was not till he was urged 


Then it was that Lord Edgar parted the heavily 
draped curtains from a distant window embrasure, and 


He had his swollen, bandaged arm in a sling; 


“Oh, Edgar, moreinjured than y ou have 
hitherto. and the.pain has aoe the blood 
from your a you to 

pnow.- dAnd this Can I do ig 
you now,, relieve  voadiite: 


ficence. There were waiting-maids and pages ; there 
were grooms and vassals in profuse attendance ; the 
wedding-breakfast was a marvel; and the Countess 
of Brandock was pronounced the fairest bride Lon- 
don had, for many @ day, received into its proud, 
aristocratic circles. 

And this display and pomp of entertainment—all 
this wealth, pride and splendour, had been made sub- 
ject tothe command of this stern, dark old nobleman, 
who had caused the wills of many before to bend to 
his own inflexible purposes. 

For the earliwas high in political, as well as in 
the social rank to:which his birth and breeding en- 
titled him ;and*there were few who did not feel 
honoured by his motice, though even those who 
crowded most uponthis steps had little love for the 
darkly cold, stern,diaughty noble. 

The bride had many admirers, wealthy, proud and 
titled ; arid some*there were atthe bridal who won- 
dered. at her choice, for the \Barfof Brandock was 
her senior by many years,,aud his countenance was 
darkeand forbidding. 

*But none present, save'the proud, stern groom, and 
even }the sweet, passive’ bride, knew why this strange 
wedding had come about. 

While many wondered others envied, and a few 
‘at | pitied. among the noble ladies present; but not one of 
the:geéntlemen guests, among whom were many young 
| noblemen, but would have given his title and 
his wealth. eould he have stood in the old earl’s 
place. 

But the festivitiewat length were ended and the 
guests departed ; and, at the same time, the newly 
bavedded pair, attended by their groomsmen and 
bridesmaids, set out on their wedding-tour upon 
the Continent. 

We will enter the elegant private travelling-car- 
riage of the Earl of Brandock and his bride; and 
with themejourney a brief space, as they turned from 
ore: tae nema the seaport of Dover, from 

which they«were to take passaze. 

The Lady Jane sat apart in one corner of the 
earriage, farthest removed from her newly made 
husband ; and, leaning her pale cheek upon her hand, 
rode on in silence till aroused by the words of her 
companion, whoarose and changed his position, which 
had been facing her. 

Said, the ear], in a)chill, statdly ‘tone : 

“Lady Jane, it is my wish that you wear a 
-livelier countenance. A “bride, methinks, should 
- bear smiles to her lord, ifistead of pale cheeks and 
trembling eyelids, such as, I, have seen the last half- 
hour.” 


with measured accents, the lady started up, flushing 
and trembling. 

She was. in the man’s power—his bride; and, 
though she loved him not, yet there must be obedi- 
ence to his lightest wish. 

“What would you have, my/lord?” she asked. 
Surely, I may be sad, and weep.at the thought of 
leaving, even for a little time, the scene of my girlish 
home. It is but natural that the heart should grow sad 
and the eye heavy at these changes. Let me in- 
dulge, therefore, for a brief space in my sorrow; and 
by-and-by you shall have no cause to complain ofa 
sad bride.” 

The Lady Jane said this in a sweet, Jow ‘voice, 
and with gentle manner ; and the heart ofthe stern 
earl seemed touched, for his iron eountenance 
softened, and he gently took his -young bride’s 
hand, and, carrying it to his lips, he said, in a softer 
tone: 

“It shall be.as yousay;Jane. Lam.much:-your 
senior, and oftentimes jealous of your sli 
change of countenance. I-have felt that I have not 
the fullest: love of your heart, so you must some- 
times! bear with my ill-humour and chide, meinto a 
better nature by kindly spoken words, for you know 
that. I. have never loved ether woman than your- 
self.” 

He said this ,gently, and the Lady Jane submitted 
to a kiss upon her hand withont shrinking away from 
the touch of her husband's lips, 

Time rolled on ; and, after making the bridal tour, 
the Earl of Brandock and his wife -retarned to Lon- 
don, where they lived, in great magnificence, .seem- 
ingly in the enjoyment of every happiness that. wealth 
could bestow. The: Countess.of Brandock was very 
beautiful ; and, as it was the earl’s ;wish, went much 
into society. 

Had she yielded to her own inclinations she would 
have chosen the more quiet seclusion of her own 
home, for the countess wasnot the guy; light-hearted 
being she had been previously to) her bridal ; and, 





though her husband was) ever ourteous, and con- 


At these words, uttered in a.cold, calm tone, and @ 
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sulted her ease, and surrounded her with the utmost 
laxury, there was a continual longing in her soul for 
something better than the glare and glitter of the tin- 
selled, fashionable life she led. 


CHAPTER X. 
It was night in London; the same dark night of 


storm that raged when the little foundling was left 


As time rolled onwards, and a year had passed from | at the threshold of the good yeoman, Enoch Heath, 
the time of her bridal, new thoughts and: emotions | in the country. 


thrilled her heart, and a. sweet hope was born therein 
which promised much of happiness for her future. 


The hour was midnight; and, within a sumptuous 


chamber -of one of the most aristocratic mansions 


But by-and-by it was whispered in the circles in| situated in the square devoted to the residence of 
which she had moved that the Countess of Brandock | the nobility, upon a couch draped with costly hang- 
had given birth to a son and heir, who only breathed | ings, gossamer lace curtains, snowy, fine-spun linen, 


a tiny span of life, then died. a 
After that there was a period of seclusion; and | |: 


nd a rose-tinted silken coverlet, reclined a lovely 
udy. A robe richly embroidered, and heavy with 


when she again came forth to the world of society wrought insertions was wrapped around her, the 
she mingled less than formerly in its gayest circles | sleeves of which fell back from her shapely, rounded 


—and those who met her wondered not that she soon | a 
left the crowded city to pass much of her time at the | a 
earl’s country seat in Berkshire, or at the castle of | a 
her cousin, Lord Clemsford, some thirty miles distant 
from London. c 


rms, which seemed to rival the fabric in whiteness, 
nd an open collar of finest lace revealed the slender, 
rching throat. 

Over the pillow lay a shower of long golden 
urls, which had escaped from the white lace cap 


But the earl, immersed -in political business, re- | with which the lady’s-maid had confined her mistress’s 
mained almost. entirely at his city residence ; for, | hair. 


though he seemed thoughtful, even tender of his 


The room was dimly lighted by a single burner 


beautiful lady wife, allowing her to,go where she | from a chandelier of gold and bronze which hung 
wished, his passion ‘for the arena gf public life,and | from a heavy golden chain in the contre of the apart- 
his love of leadership tlierein, kept.him in the whirl- | ment; and the soft light which it shed dimly re- 


ing metropolis. 
But there were many in London, even among his 


vealed the magnificence around. 


A carpet of rich pattern, from which the feet sent 


own set, who had no true friendship for the earl, | back no sound, was spread over the floor; heavy 
save suchas was called forth by the requirements of | curtains of lace and gold were hung at the deep 


well-bred society. 


He was looked upon as a man whose love for|the storm which raged without. 
power and wealth was unbounded, and who would | several luxurious easy-chairs, covered with blue 
gratify these wishes at the sacrifice of all else. Yet | and gold damask, were placed about the room; 
the Earl of Brandock could be suave and gentle when | while several small and exquisite paintings in water 
colours hung from golden cords. against the polished 
He could, and would, call into play all the arts and | panelled walls. 


occasion required. 


wiles. of a deep,schemer ,to find some method of ac- 
complishing a, desired end. 


gay, careless world voted him .a most popular and 


fortunate man; and some of them envied, and.all of | side. 
ture and some refinement ; and yet one could perceive 


them: eagerly courted: his society. 
His London home, when his wife was ‘within it, 


was often, atthe earl’s wish, thrown open to gay | lady near her. 


company—for the earl was a politic man, and- knew 
how to win the homage and adulation he so much 
wished to possess. 


At such times, then, as the countess was in Lon- | anxious tones. 


don the house was usually filled with brilliant 
throngs, who always looked with new pleasure and 
delight upon its sumptuous furnishings—the rare old 
paintings. and the exquisitely sculptured statuary 
within its separate apartments; and then, passing 
out to the garden beyond, they would wander amid 
its shaded walks, plucking the brilliant flowers, or 
rest beneath some vine-trellised arbour which. invit- 
ingly bade them enter at some unexpected turn in the 
winding path. 
And all these careless butterflies of fashion pro- 
nounced the Countess of Brandock one of the happiest 
and most fortunate of women. 
Ah! little. could they reck of the secret grief at 
her heart. 
Little knew they that even when her lovely face 
was wreathed with smiles, and her graceful figure 
moved throngh the palaces of the noble and the 
great, that she would have exchanged all—wealth, 
title and position, the dazzling saloon and pealing 
music—for .an. humble peasant’s cot and a’ baby’s 
careless laugh. 
True, the countess was always pale now; and 
sometimes, in the most brilliant entertainment,a shade 
of sadness would dim her eyeand linger on her brow. 
But then it was said that, since her great grief at 
the disappointment of her maternal hopes, she had 
rarely smiled ; and thus the world judged, her more 
pityingly than was its wont—and credited her moods 
of sorrow to what, if known, would have been 
judged without ashadow of leniency, but, instead, 
with sternest upbraidings. 
So is it ever, that every life holds its shrouded 
mystery; that those by whose side we walk, and 
with whom we talk, sing, dance, perhaps mingle more 
closely in the intimate relations of daily existence, 
-hold some private chamber in their hearts ‘wherein is 
hidden the memory of some deed whose very phan- 
tom, if evoked, awakes a wild pang of shuddering 
fear and sorrow. 
Pity, then, the poor Countess of Brandock, who, 
from no sin of her.own, but because crushed under 
the iron will of her husband, was ever like Tragedy 
dressed out in the mask of mirth and rejoicing ; and 


embrasured windows, dulling, though not deadening, 


A sofa, and 


with veined Italian slab, and feet inlaid with gilt; 

And, seeing the outward successof all this schem- | and upon this stood a silver tray, containing vials and 
ing, end | plotting, for political honours. and power, | cordials, a goblet of finest cut-glass, and a silver 
and the increased. gain of his already vast estates, the | pitcher filled with iced water. 


Near the head of the couch was set a little table, 


An elderly woman sat on a low seat by the bed- |, 
She had the appearance of a person of good na- 


that she was not of equal birth or station with the 
Her dress betokened her position, 
which was that of companion to her mistress. 
“T cannot rest. The storm is fearful. Is it not 
time for the earl to return?” asked the lady, in 
“What a dreadful night! The rain 
and wind increase. Oh, it is frightful to think my 
poor babe is out in this storm—dying, perhaps it 
may be—and I here in splendour, which my. darling 
cannot share! Oh, my heart is filled with wretched- 
ness, and Iam helpless in my woe!” and the lady 
covered her face with her hands. and sobbed in her 
grief. 

“ Nay, do not weep, dear lady !” said the woman, 
soothingly. “It is best—at least, for a while— 
than to find yourself and my lord, the earl, driven 
from your home, by another heir to your property, 
which would surely be the case. It was hard, I 
know, for you to give up the child—-to send it away 
for another to bring it up, and listen to its baby 
prattle, and look into its innocent laughing blue eyes 
—but would it not prove a cruel kindness to the girl 
as well as yourself and my lord, the éarl,to- keep her, 
and not be able to make provision for her, either in 
childhood or-youth? Rest. assured, my lady, that. it 
is best, under the circumstances, to have it as the earl 
has decided ; and, as. you have yourself chosen the 
place to which' the little one shall be sent,and where 
you ean often go to look upon and watch over her 
welfare, be comforted, then, and feel assured that it 
will all come out well,” said the woman, in soothing 
tones. ‘“ Can you not strive,to overcome your grief, 
and hope for a bright future, both to yourself and the 
child ?” she, asked again, encouragingly. 

“Qh, but.it.is hard, so hard, to be unable to tend 
the baby, which I had hoped would give me so much 
happiness! To know that I cannot look upon her 
sweet face exeepting as strangers gaze upon it—that 
I must shut up all the mother’s feelings in my 
breast amd look upon my child in stealth and only 
with an interest in common with others,” moaned the 
lady. “I fear me there will be many hard struggles 
with myself ere I conquer my heart,” she added, in 
trembling tones. 

The woman gazed pityingly upon her mistress 
—her face expressive of sincere sympathy for her 
in this trial. 

“Ts it not time for my husband to return?” the 
lady asked. “The clock has chimed the midnight 


hour, and he was to hasten back as soon as the deed 





let us now lift the mask and read her secret. 


“Yes, ‘tis surely time my lord was here, unless 


| there has been some detention on the route; but as 
the storm has been severe it has doubiless’y caused 

my lord’s delay,” replied the woman. 
“ Hark! I hear his horse’s feet!” cried the lady, 


half rising from the couch. “ Yes, it is he!” she 
continued, in great agitation, as the sound of car- 
riage wheels and horse’s hoofs resounded on the 
hard road and then turned under the arched gate- 
way leading te the mansion. 

“Try and be quiet, my lady!” said the woman, 
in. coaxing tones. “I will go down and tell the 
earl of your impatience and bid him hasten to your 
chamber. But I pray you be calm, my déar lady, 
ere I go, I will give you a soothing draught which 
will enable you to receive him morecalnily.” And 
the woman arose and prepared a quicting potion which 
she gave to her mistress ere she turned to pass from 
the room. 

“Oh, do not fear; I will be calm and strong. 
Go quickly. I must kiow if my darling be safe !” 
But after the woman had departed she rose up 
nervously and quickly from her couch, and drawing 
an easy-chair up to her, she thrust her feet into her 
slippers which were near, then she hastily threw 
on the thick dressing-robe of pale blue silk which 
had been lying over the chair, and sinking into. its 
soft depths, awaited the entrance of the woman and. 
the earl. 

A few moments later the door again opened, and 
the-woman entered, accompanied by him who had 
just come in from the storm-outside. He was.a tall, 
dark, stern-browed man; and he was still habited 
in his riding-suit, from which had been removed 


the heavy cloak that had sheltered him from the 
storm on the long ride from which he had just come. 


“Oh, my husband, tell me of our child!” cried the 

lady, quickly, in eager, trembling tones, as she half 

arose from her chair and leaned towards him. 

“Be calm, my wife. Do not need*essly agitate 

yourself. The child is safe!” replied the nobleman 
as he advanced close to her easy-chair. ‘“ This 
manner is unbecoming, and injurious to your health ; 
and you should not indulge in yielding your- 
self to grief!” he added, in tones so even and calm 
that they.seemed to the.listener’s heart devoid of 
feeling. 

“ Talk not..to, me thus! Your words seem 
cruel, and I cannot bear them. Oh, tell me.of our 
child—our darling baby girl, whom you have, this 
night, taken from a mother’s heart, and carried from 
her home for ever!” implored the lady, in tremulous, 
eager tones, her face and voice filled with the an- 
guish of her heart. “ Did not the little one mourn 
for its mother ? Did not its sweet baby face, and in- 
nocent blue eyes, plead to be taken back again to 
the mother’s love and care? Qh, tell me, how ‘could 
you have heart to leave it alone in the dark, chill 
night, and the storm so fierce and wild? Oh, we 
shall be the murderers of our. own babe !” and tho 
lady covered her face and wept bitterly in her deep 
distress. 

The heart of the stern nobleman seemed touched 
by the grief of his afflicted: wife—this crushed flower 
whom he had sworn to cherish and protect at the 
altar—and a softer emotion than usual caused him, 
regardless of the woman’s presence, to go up and 
kneel before her and to take her hand tenderly, 
while in a voice whence the harshness was all gone, 
he uttered these words : 

“ My dear wife, do not judge me harshly. I.could 
not bear to see you ejected from the position and 
wealth which have hitherto been ours. 1 have done 
what I thought was for your interest. The child is 
safe. I saw, before I left, that she was taken into 
her new home. She will be well cared for—then 
do not mourn; but dry your tears, aud believe that 
we haye done what was for the best.” 

And his tones grew firmer and calmer 
spoke, 

The. lady’s manner was changed, aud her grief 
now seemed somewhat subdued as.she lisisned to her 
husband’s words. 

“Forgive me if I am weak and selfish, for my" 
loss. But I will now try to be reconciled, if not coxt~* 
sent.” 

“Thank you,” he said, rising*and bestowing a 
kiss upon her white forehead, “I will leave you 
now to nurse’s hands, for I see that you are fatigued, 
and need rest; and I too am weary with my long 


as_ he 


tide,” and the nobleman passed from his wife’s 
apartment. 
“Yes, yes, my lady is weak, and.onght to sleep,” 


siid the nurse as the earl was departing. “She 


will feel better after she has had a night's sleep.” 








was accomplished.” 





After the nobleman had left the room the lady 
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knelt by the bedside and breathed out a sweet, trust- 
ing mother’s prayer for the safety of her babe; and 
then she yielded herself passively to the nurse’s 
hands, and, swallowing a soothing cordial, again 
sought her couch. 

And through the hours of darkness and storm 
which intervened before the morning she slept a 
sweet and dreamless slumber, the first for many long 
nights; while the woman who had so anxiously 
watched over her couch, noting her mistress’s gentle 
rest, at length fell into a doze. And in one of the 
other sumptuous apartments of the mansion the 
earl also slept heavily. 

And the morning sun, rising serenely, succeeded 
that night of cloud and storm—that night, within 
whose hours was shrouded a secret unknown save 
to the trio who had met in the lady’s chamber at 
midnight. 

(To be continued.) 








A WIFE’S AUTOBIOGRAPHY. 


I was only seventeen when I married Owen 
Wickliffe. Too young, no doubt, but circumstances 
justified me. My mother died when I was a mere 
child, and my father, after the prevalent custom of 
widowers, showed how much he mourned her loss 
and respected her memory by using all possible 
speed in getting another to fill her place. 

She was a good woman enough jn her way—my 
second mother, I mean—strictly honest and upright, 
and affectionate, after a certain fashion ; but she had 
the misfortune to possess a meddlesome disposition 
and a sharp, glib tongue—two woeful attributes in 
a woman. 

Iam certain that she did her best to make me 
comfortable and happy—or, as happy as seemed pro- 
per, according to the rules of her religion, for a human 
being tobe. She believed in the doctrine which 
teaches us always to have athorn in our flesh to 
keep us contrite and humble. I never fancied the 
creed. 

I think the thorn serves as a stinging goad oftener 
than anything else; at any rate it had that effect 
with me. This new mother of mine, conscientious 
as she was in regard to her duty, contrived to make 
my young life thoroughly miserable, not becarfse she 
was wicked or spiteful, but on account of the utter 
antagonism of our natures. 

It would not have been a wonder if, under the cir- 
cumstances, I had accepted Owen Wickliffe, even 
without loving him, for the sake of the pretty, quiet 
home he offered me; butI didlove him, when I 
married him, with all a girl’s romance and a woman's 
tender devotion ; and he returned my love with equal 
ardour—at any rate, he made me believe so. 

We spent our honeymoon in travel and then 
settled down as cozily as a pair of robins in our 
new home—a pretty little cottage in the suburbs— 
“ Rose Cottage,” Owen called it. I remember how 
proud and pleased I was when he led me in, that 
first afternoon, and calling the housemaid, bade 
her deliver up the keys to her new mistress. 

She did so, but with ill-repressed mirth, for I must 
have appeared very trifling and unmatronly in her 
eyes ; and I was not a whit less so than I appeared. 
I could sing, and play the piano, dance gracefully, 
and dress myself to perfection; but with these my 
accomplishments ended. 

I knew no more about domestic affairs, had no 
more idea of the seriousness and sacredness of the 
duties I had taken upon me than a babe. 

“ You're too young, too silly and childish to be- 
come a wife anda mother yet; better wait awhile, 
Maggie,” my old aunt said every time the subject 
was brought up in her presence; but Owen would 
not hear it. 

“Never fear, Aunt Debbie,” he would reply ; 
“where there’s a will there’s a way, you know ; Mag 
can learn what she don’t know—her heart’s all right, 
and that’s enough.” 

And I, although my very soul misgave me, was 
too much in love with his handsome eyes to turn 
from his ardent pleadings, and hearken to the sage 
counsels of age and experience. So we were mar- 
ried, and went to housekeeping a month after at 
“Rose Cottage.” 

For a time everything went on swimmingly. 
Dorcas was a good cook, and something more, a fine 
manager ; the most fastidious eye could have found 
nothing to complain of in the neat arrangement of 
our rooms; or the palate of an epicure found any- 
thing amiss in the nicely flavoured, nicely cooked 
food that daily appeared upon our table. Owen was 
in raptures. 





learn. 
town.” 

Aunt Debbie made no reply, she did not even 
glance towards my scarlet cheeks and downcast 
eyes; but I knew well enough that she suspected 
my secret. 

I opened my lips to confess all, and give Dorcas 
the credit that was her due ; but Owen’s happy eyes 
silenced me. I was very vain, and had always been 
fond of praise; but his praise I coveted above all 
things else. I believe I would have been willing 
to have sacrificed my very life to have his approba- 
tion. 

In general, husbands are so exceedingly sparing 
of approving words, and so very profuse in fault- 
finding, that it is a marvel to me that there are half 
as many pleasant homes as there are. 

But where the fire of true love burns upon the 
household altar its ever-enduring heat welds the 
ties that bind heart to heart, and hand to hand, sq 
firmly together that all the strain of every-day life 
cannot tear them apart. 

But I do not mean to insinuate that my husband 
was prone to fault-finding ; on the contrary, he was 
very lavish in his praise—and that praise was so 
sweet that I kept silent, consoling myself with the 
thought that it would be long before I would really 
merit it. 

A day or so after he brought home a couple of 
friends to dinner. As soon as I could make my escape 
from the parlour Iran to Dorcas, pale with con- 
sternation. But Dorcas was in nowise startled. She 
went quietly to work, while I was running to and 
fro, and giving vent to all manner of extravagant ex- 
clamations ; adding alittle here, and a little there, 
improvising one thing, and arranging another, until 
she had provided as nice a dinner as my fastidious 
young husband could have desired. He was pleased 
to the heart; I knew it by the expression of his 
eyes. 

“Mag’s the girl for you,” I overheard him say 
as I left the parlour. “ I'll bet my head there’s not 
such another wife in town. She's always as neat 
as a new pin, yet she cooks well. I tell you, boys, I 
did a good day’s work when I got her.” 

I never felt meaner in my life; but again I took 

refuge in my old resolution to make myself worthy 
of his praise ; and in accordance therewith I followed 
after Dorcas for two or three days, taking note of 
everything she did, to the poor girl’s evident vexa- 
tion and annoyance. 
But after awhile old habits got the better of me, 
and I fell back into the beaten track, lounging away 
the forenoon in my chamber, doing my crochet and 
worsted work, and reading the last new novel, in- 
finitely more pleasing to my taste than the kitchen. 
And, after all, what did it matter? Dorcas would 
never leave me, and there was no use worrying 
myself. 

But Doreas did not think as I did; she took 
it into her head to get married herself after awhile. 
I looked upon it as an imposition then, and I do now. 
If a woman has a genius for cooking, and has it in 
her power to make another woman’s home pleasant 
and agreeable, what right has she to transfer her 
good works into an establishment of her own? It 
is not loving one’s neighbour as one’s self, to say the 
least. And Dorcas was so sudden in her resolve, 
too. 

“I’m going to be married, Mrs. Wickliffe,” and the 
day after she left. 

Owen did not come home to dinner; and feeling 
very pettish at Dorcas, I resolved upon a grand sup- 
per of my own that would throw all efforts of hers 
into the shade. I had the day before’ me, and I be- 
gan early. My kitchen fire was blazing, and the 
tea-kettle over, when a little boy made his appear- 
ance with a fine trout in one hand and a note from 
Owen in the other. I read it eagerly. 

*My old friend Wat Seymour is in town, Mag. I 
shall bring him round to supper, so do your best, 
dear. N.B. Fry the trout nicely.” 

I went to work zealously, and thenI got on the 
pan of trout and the coffee-pot. What a silly thing 
Thad been to keep Dorcas so long, when I could 
cook so well myself, I thought, my heart bounding 
with pride and gratification as I ran upstairs for 
white sugar to sift over my cakes. 

There was a runaway horse in the street just be- 
low, and I paused at the window to see what was 
going on. Then a group of gaily dressed girls, 
some of my old friends, caught my eye. I forgotall 
about supper for several moments, and stood drum- 
ming against the glass and humming an opera air to 
myself, 

Just then an awful sound broke on my ear, a hiss- 
ing splutter from below. I went down three steps at 
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“Aha, Aunt Debbie!” he said, exultingly, when 


she came down to tea, “what did I tell you? Where 
will you find nicer bread than this ?” 
one of Dorcas’s feathery rolls. 
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“T said Mag would | 





abound. The kitchen was black with smoke, and 
the odour of the burning trout almost drove me back. 
But, determined to save them, I seized the pan, 








The red-hot handle had burned my hand 
the hissing grease and burning fish flew in 
every direction, spoiling my pretty oil-cloth and 
soiling my new evening wrapper beyond all redemp- 
tion. 

In the meantime the coffee was foaming over, and 
the rolls were burning to cinders, and every instant the 
grate, which I had literally crammed with wood, was 
increasing in heat. I felt as if I should go out of my 
mind. Every attempt I made to rescue my supper left 
its mark upon my poor hand ; and, to cap the climax, 
in the very heat of it all there came a rap at the 


oor. 

I smoothed my hair and wiped the perspiration 
from my face, and hurried out. The comer was no 
other than Aunt Debbie. If I gave utterance to any- 
thing like profanity in my heart, I feel sure that infi- 
nite justice will not hold me accountable, for thero 
are moments in life, I think, when we sin involun- 
tarily—sin because our souls are too weak, too sorely 
tried to help it. 

Aunt Debbie followed me into the parlour, re- 
moved her shawl and bonnet, smoothed down her silk 
apron, and took out her roll of knitting. 

“T heard Dorcas had left you,” she said, in her 
pleasant, even voice, “and I thought, I'd drop in 
and see if you wanted help.” 

“No, no!” I broke out, passionately, “I can. do 
well enough myself. I’m cooking supper now. Sit 
down here, please ; Owen will be home directly.” 

She acquiesced, and I hurried back to the kitchen. 
Owen’s pointer was helping himself to the scattered 
trout. The fire had gone down, and the foaming 
coffee subsided, and the heavy, black-topped rolls 
smoked in the oven. But I had no time to waste in 
repining. It was almost six o’clock, and my husband 
was a punctual man. 

I went to work and gathered up the broken fish, 
placing them on a dish and pealing off the burned 
skin, then I selected the best of the rolls, and set 
myself about the Spanish cakes. I had seen Dorcas 
make them, and I followed her example to the letter. 
As the oven was moderately warm they baked pretty 
fairly, and I dried my eyes and began to set the table 
with something like reviving hope. 

Everything in readiness, and my handsome hus- 
band in his seat, with his old friend on the one hand 
and Aunt Debbie on the other. 

“This is a capital trout, Wat,” he said as he 
helped him to it. “I ordered it purposely when 
I heard you were in town. Do it justice now, 
and take a roll—my wife is famous for good 
bread.” 

I could hear my heart palpitate, and my hand 
trembled so that I could scareely pour out the muddy, 
unsettled coffee. Mr. Seymour put out his small, 
delicate hand and took a roll, broke off its black top, 
glanced at its heavy, spongy middle, and pushed it 
aside. It was rather heavy, he thought, and he was 
compelled to avoid everything that was indigestible, 
he was so prone to dyspepsia. Owen swallowed a 
bitter mouthful of burned trout with a look of ex- 
cessive annoyance. 

“The rolls are heavy,” he said; “your yeast must 
have failed, Mag; but try a cake, Wat—Mag makes 
prime cakes.” 

Mr. Seymour took one, tasted it, and laid it beside 
his roll. Owen, who had taken one also, looked up 
in utter astonishment. 

“Why, Mag?” 

“Well, what now ?” I retorted, pettishly. 

“ You’ve made a mistake, child,” said Aunt Debbie, 
quietly ; “you've put salt in your cakes instead of sugar. 
Wait a moment, Mr. Seymour, till I slice some cold 
bread.” 

She arose with gentle dignity and self-possession, 
while I, utterly unable to control my feelings, burst 
into tears. 

“Maggie,” said my husband, severely, “if you're 
going to act like a child you’d better go up to your 
room.” 

I needed no second hint. The next instant found 
me in my own chamber, and the door double-locked. 
I was too deeply hurt, too much mortified, too angry, 
to be reasonable, so I threw myself on the rug before 
the fire, and cried myself into a fit of nervous head- 
ache. Owen had treated me cruelly, and I had tried 
so hard to please him. I lay there, hour after hour, 
with that one thought in my mind, At last I heard 
his step upon the stairs. He paused at the door, and 
finding it locked, tapped once or twice, but I made 
no movement in answer. He rapped again, and then 
called: acer y ; 
2 ie, are you asleep ?” 

Pg hort eager to make all right between us, 
I could tell by the tone of his voice, yet I replied, 
stubbornly: 

“No, but I don’t wish to be disturbed.” 

“Very well!” And the moment after I heard the 
street-door close behind him. 





dropping it the instant after with a ery of pain. 


It was very late whenhe returned. Ihad unlocked 
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my door, certain that he would come ir, but, to my 
infinite surprise and aggravation, he passed on to his 
dressing-room, without even as much as pausing. 
We had never spent a single night apart since our 
marriage, and it seemed terrible to be there alone. 
The hours were dreadfully long and lonely. “nce 
or twice I was sorely tempted to go to him, and &¢ 
him to forgive me, but my pride kept me back. I 
was not to blame—lI had tried to please him. After 
all, Aunt Debbie was in the right, I ought not to have 
married so young., Oh! if I were only a girl again! 
The fetters which had hitherto seemed only silken 
bonds of love cut like galling chains. Towards day- 
break, despite my burning hand and aching heart, I fell 
into a troubled sleep, from which I did not awake 
until late in the morning. I hurried down to the 
kitchen, determined, if possible, to atone for the de- 
linquencies of the previous evening. 

But Aunt Debbie had forestalled me. I found the 
kitchen in trim order, and a breakfast on the stove 
that Dorcas herself might have cooked. Owen was 
walking up and down uneasily, and Aunt Debbie was 
evidently endeavouring to quiet him. He turned 
8 ly as I entered : 

“I’m glad you’ve come down, Maggie,” he said. 
“T didn’t think you'd indulge your temper so far as to 
absent yourself from the table.” 

His words aroused me again. 

“T shall do as I please,” I retorted. 

“Undoubtedly,” turning on his heel; “you have 
given us good proof of your self-will already.” 

“ And you've given me as good proof of your good 
manners, to say no more—insulting me last night in 
the presence of a stranger, after 1 had done the best 
I could,” I replied. 

“ Your best; Mag?” with stinging contempt ; 
“keep us from your worst, then !” 

“You shall be saved from any such efforts of mine 
for the future, sir. Cooking wasn’t my vocation be- 
fore I married—it shan’t be now.” 

“T trust not, for the sake of my inner man.” 

His bantering sarcasm stung me. I broke out, pas- 
sionately : 

“If you had been a good husband you wouldn’t 
have left me here with all this drudgery on my 
hands. I was not brought up to be a cook.” 

“ More’s the pity.” 

“ More’s the pity that I married you, you’d better 
say,” I went on, bursting into tears. “I wish I had 
listened to my friends; but it’s not too late to re- 
medy the evil now. I shall go back to my father.” 

“ T wish you would!” 

The response startled me into my senses. Did he 
really wish so? Iturned to read the truth in his 
eyes, but he was gone. We had no breakfast that 
morning. The day went by drearily. I was busy 
all the time packing up my trunks. Aunt Debbie 
‘emonstrated and persuaded, but finding me firm in 
my determination, left me to myself. 

Towards night I had everything ready, my trunks 
locked and labelled. I hurried on my things and 
started out, fearing to look back lest my heart should 
fail me. On the threshold a strong hand held me 
back. 

“Maggie, what does this mean ?” 

“I’m going home—that’s all.” 

“ To leave me, Maggie ?” 

I could scarcely command my voice, the tender 
words and sad, beseeching eyes thrilled me so, but I 
managed to falter: 

“Yes, you wished me to go.” 

“ Oh, Maggie, Maggie! you know I didn’t mean it 
—you know how I love you,” his arms clasping me, 
impressing kisses on my face. “Come back, dar- 
ling, come back, and I'll never find fault again.” 

“I did my best, Owen,” I sobbed, clinging to his 
breast. 

“T know you did, poor little Mag. Forgive me and 
I'll never grieve you anymore. Come now, dry your 
tears, and we'll both go down and try our hands at 
making a supper together.” 

I was only too glad to obey him. We went down 
hand in hand, and everything worked like magic. I 
made cakes and he made coffee. That was our first 
and last quarrel. 

We are growing old now, but every year only 
brings our wedded hearts more closely together, and 
by the blazing hearth we tell the story of that long- 

gone trouble to our two blooming daughters, that 
they may shun the breakers upon which our happi- 
ness came so near being wrecked. 








EXTRAORDINARY CASE OF IMPRISONMENT FOR 
Derst.—An inquest was held at Lancaster Castle, re- 
cently, on view of the body of Mr. Thomas Harris, 
of Liverpool, who died in the castle while confined 
as a prisoner for debt. Deceased was 72 years of age, 
and was admitted on the 21st of November last, the 
detaining creditor being his late employer, Mr. Henry 


trade. From the evidence of Isaac Smith, a warder, 
and superintendent of the hospital, it appeared that 
when deceased was committed to the castle he was 
so weak and ill as to be unable to walk himself, and 
was supported to the hospital by two of the pri- 
soners. He frequently rambled in his talk, and was 
rarely heard to speak a sensible word from the time 
of his admission to his death. The coroner said it 
looked an exceedingly cruel thing to send a man to 
prison under those circumstances. The deceased, 
when admitted, appeared to have been feeble in 
body and still more feeble in mind, and it seemed 
most improper that he should have been sent to 
prison in the state of mind in which he was, when 
there was no hope of his recovering. A juror thought 
it was one of the most cruel things he had ever heard 
of to send a man to prison who was unable to walk, 
who was upwards of 70 years of age, and who might 
almost be said to be dying at the time. The coroner 
said, as the jury had only one side of the case before 
them, it was undesirable that they should add any 
expression of opinion as to the imprisonment of the 
deceased in their verdict. A verdict of “Died from 
natural causes” was returned. 





THE FUTURE OF THE KAFFIRS. 


CERTAIN important questions that relate to the 
future destinies of a large race of mankind are being 
put to the test of actual experiment under eminently 
favourable circumstances. The contingency is the 
work of what is ordinarily termed accident rather 
than of design. A black race, under the immediate 
influence of a reign of tyranny and terror, is flocking 
into the midst of an industrious English community 
settled in an exceptionally fine and congenial climate. 
In order merely to put some check to the rapidity of 
this black exodus from beyond the Tugela, the colo- 
nial authorities have found it essential to enact an 
ordinance providing that all cattle brought into 
British territory by refugees shall be given back to 
the Zulu chiefs on formal demand, and that the re- 
fugees themselves shall be registered and apprenticed 
to English masters for a term of three years. 

The English rule is already more popular with the 
great majority of the wild Zulu people beyond the 
border than their own government. The smile of 
Queen Victoria has more power on the banks of the 
white and black Umfolusi in Zulu land than the frown 
of the shade of Chaka. Mr. Shepstone, the Secretary 
for Native Affairs in Natal, is of opinion that the in- 
stant the two restrictions alluded to above are relaxed 
or withdrawn the remaining fragments of the empire 
of Chaka and barbarous Zuludom will crumble into 
pieces. 

Within the last few months the Basuto chief 
Moshesh, beyond the north-western frontier, has 
sent a special messenger to the British High Com- 
missioner, to say how ardently he desires that his 
people, another division of the great Kaffir family, 
should be enrolled among the black children of the 
British queen. The race that is concerned in these 
movements of contemporaneous history combines in 
itself the docility of the negro, with certain mental 
qualities that are of a higher order than that of 
the negro. Therefore, no theory can be shown to 
affect the true negro, and no experience that has been 
reaped from the true negro can be relied upon in 
reasoning upon its future destinies. The final issue 
of the Natal experiment is yet in the obscurity of 
time. But this much, at least, is known—so far as 
the British territory is concerned, this interesting 
aboriginal people must either be converted into an 
industrious and civilized community, serving the in- 
terests and co-operating in the objects of their 
white and more highly gifted brethren, or their 
places on colonial ground must become vacant. Civi- 
lization and barbarism cannot long stand side by side, 
or face to face. 





Is He Ricu?—I once was a stranger in a place, 
and had a mind to settle there. I did so; but was 
the next day mortified in privately overhearing one 
of my next-door neighbours inquire concerning me, 
“Ts he rich?” I confess I was considerably alarmed, 
having laboured only to satisfy those who might in- 
quire, “Is he honest?” “Is he virtuous?” Although 
fortune has since that time advanced me in the road 
to prosperity I have never been able to look upon 
that neighbour as really my friend.—_Human » 
Dedham, 1806. 

MINERALS IN Spain.—A discovery of a bed of 
natural phosphate of lime near Merida, in the centre 
of the Estremadura, has been made by M. de Luna, 
who, in 1865, was intrusted with the surveys for the 
line that is to unite Madrid and Lisbon, by crossing 
the western part of Spain, and passing by Talavera 
de la Reina, Merida and Badajoz. This bed is of a 
mountainous form, and very abundant and easy to be 


company have made use of it for agriculture, and 
this valuable material is transported at a great ex- 
pense across Portugal. In Spain they do not even 
think of making use of it, and in Portugal it is 
scarcely used. In the western part of Spain there 
are lead and silver mines in the whole of the provinces 
of Murcia and of Carthagena; immense deposits of 
sulphur in the provinces of Lorea and of Almeria; 
nitrate of potash everywhere, only requiring to be 
washed from the earth ; deposits of manganese and 
iron at Cabo de Gato. Copper mines of immense 
wealth, abandoned since the time of the Romans, are 
situated in the province and near the town of Gra- 
nada. The famous mines of sulphate of copper in 
the provirce of Huelva are worked by the English 
and French. Mountains of natural sulphate of soda 
exist in the environs of Toledo. The Estremadura 
is rich in lead, silver, copper, and, above all, in natu- 
ral phosphate of lime. 





GUY BYNGEWORTHE. 
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CHAPTER XL 
Tue lights had been extinguish in the fal) 
The water was slowly oozing beneath their feet. 
Every heart made sure,that the next moment 
would be their last on earth, yet all were startled 
from personal considerations when above the deaf- 
ening tumult without, as a flute may be distinctly 
traced from all the hoarse clamour of the drum, spoke 
an agonized voice: 
“Guy, Guy, we stand on the threshold of eter- 
nity. Speak one word of pity and forgiveness ion 
me ere we go! Surely it will be easier for you to 
stand in her presence for having been generous 
and forgiving even at the last. You have been so 
hard and cold, Guy. Ihave expiated my fault in 
bitter penance. Say you forgive me.” 
“ Alas, Maude, what is my forgiveness? The 
deepest sin is against the dead, against heaven. Why 
ask it of me?” 
“Hard and pitiless still,” cried out the poor wife, 
bitterly. “I tell you heaven is my witness there 
is none other I have wronged. I dragged you down 
with my innocent, but fatal love. I was a curse to 
you because I tempted you to that terrible crime. 
But is the fault all mine? Good heavens, Guy, do 
you stand here at the brink of the grave and forget 
that no word or look, or thought from me counte- 
nanced that horrible murder ?” 

Lighthouse Dick let go his hold of the girl to 
clutch at the dimly revealed figure. 

“* Maude, Maude, in the name of all holy things, 
what do youmean? Did you think it was at my 
hands her death lay ?” 

“Have you not acknowledged it again and 
again? Is it not the secret of your hard, relentless 
coldness ?” 

“The Lord help us!” ejaculated the keeper. 
“Maude, I thought—I have believed all these 
years that it was you. My hands are innocent, L 
would have gone forth and battled with poverty 
fearlessly, ere I would have harmed a hair of her 
head. You remember all you said where I met 
you—the dagger found in your room. Oh, my soul, 
is light at last breaking just when life and.its resti- 
tutions are slipping from my grasp?” 

“Do Lunderstand you aright? You are innocent, 
and you only hated me because I appeared in your 
eyes a foul murderess. Do you love me now, Guy ?” 

“‘My poor, abused, martyred Maude!” 

The tone was enough. The cry of joy with which 
she ran to his arms was more pathetic than any tear 
or sob. 

Mr. Brent dashed away the hot, blinding tears, 
and listened anxiously to the slowly failing wind. 

‘Let me come too, mother, father,” said Hesperia 
through her sobs; “one can be willing to die after 
this.” 

“The wind is lulling,” said Allan, wistfully. 

“Tf to gather force for another swoop we are lost 
indeed.” 

“Oh, for a chance, a single chance at escape! 
exclaimed the lighthouse-keeper. “I feel the strength 
of twenty men in this arm of mine.” 

Half an hour, an hour, two hours they waited, 
huddled there in that forlorn group. 

Then up spoke Lighthouse Dick—this time with a 
strong cheeriness in his voice: 

“The worst is over. I am positive about it. The 
wind is going down. The breaking of the storm 
will be as abrupt as its coming on. If the founda- 
tion can stand the surf, which must still run very 
high, I have hopes of the escape of every soul 
here.” 


” 
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It was even so, 

The morning. broke upon a wild sea, but with 
clear; serenely smiling sky. The lighthouse-keeper 
crept up, catching at the ceiling for support, and 
flung open a shutter. The warm sunbeams. streamed 
in upon the dilapidated room, and the pale, agitated 
group, 

“ Ohy what'a day, a blessed day!” ejaculated he, 
and sinking upon his knees, the strong man’s lips 
moved prayerfully, while the teats poured over’ his 
eheoeks. 

There was not a dry eye in the group below. 

“ And you think we are safe? that the danger’ is 
past?” demanded’ Mr. Brent as he crept up likewise 
to the window and peered out. 

“T think there’s no question abont it. The boats 
will be down as ‘soon as*the mountainous waves sub- 
side. I can set a signal for thé people off the point 
to come to our assistance, Besides, the water will 
slowly but certainly subside with the change of the 
tide, ‘and-even should the lighthouse ‘fall we can 
remain on the outer rocks when the waves have 
ceased to batter against them.” 

Mr. Brent drew one long sigh of relief, and said 
with deep, though repressed emotion : 

“My friend, I congratulate you upon this day, 
upon'‘the successes of the'storm’s mission. You see 
that I was right’ in my conviction. 1 can help you, 
and that effectually. I can‘point out to you the true 
murderer, the dastardly usurper of your rights.” 

“That will be the crowning satisfaction. Oh, 
how merciful heaven can be! But I must set the 
signal for help. When we have‘a little quiet we 
will talk the matter over. You shall guide me in 
all my movements.” 

By slow and cautious movements: the’ keeper! 
managed’ to get out of the’ room into the passage 
leading up‘to the lantern: 

All the beams were’ started’ from’ their places, 
and the wiislé ‘structuré was leaning’ down; but he 
reached’ the ‘lantern safely. 

The lamps were feebly flickering, the*wicks’ burnt 
down to the tubes. He flutig’ out his signal flag, and/ 
then carefully reconnoitertd' the’ scene. 

It was a wild and distressing ‘view } and-as-he saw! 
bales of merchandize, plimiks’ with ‘severed ‘coils: of! 
rope attached, and spars(dastiig*to and’ fro’ on’ the) 
still powerful waves; he shudiéred. 

The almost miraculéus’ preservation bestowed 
upon them had been: denied’to’others. How’ many 
hapless beings had perished" in ‘that  terrible'storm’? 
who should tell? 

He raised on@ of the widows and looked out. 
Suddenly there came-a startléd look'to his face. His 
eye flashed: with # vague alarm and strong hope: He 
closed the window hastily, and made-his way down 
to the dilapidated sitting-room. 





CHAPTER XII. 


Tue keeper found all the family in the passage, 
whose planking had held firm; only slanting down in 
a fashion that compelled‘them all to hold by the par- 
tition to kecp themselves in an upright position. Mr. 
Brent had recovered his confidence and ‘coarage. 

“ The. storm is certainly over; and I think ‘the 
building is safe. Whatdid» your reconnoisance re- 
veal to you ?” asked’ Mr. Brent. 

“A call for help: There'is along cable stowed 
in this loft over the kitchen, I want to’ get it out. 
Also that light skiff hung on the hooks over the rear 
door. I must have that. We whoare:so mercifully 
preserved may surely work with a will to save 
others.” 

“What did you see?” demanded simultaneously 
the eager voices. 

“ A man clinging to the rock out there where the 
reef turns. It must be one of the crew of the ship 
whose guus called for help. I think from his position 
he is alive, but too helpless even to shout. There is 
not a moment to be lost. Who will help me to get 
this skiff down? Our boat is undoubtedly carried 
off or stove to pieces on the rocks.” 


out‘as I go along and -fasten the other end to my 
belt. I don't expect to get out there with the 
waves running in this fashion without half.a dozen 
capsizings. If you see me fling up my arm you are 
to pull lustily on the rope. You see the rock and 
the figure, don’t you? Now the spray is covering 
it. There! now it is clear. He must be/nearly in- 
sensible or he would try for this short:distance. 
Keep close, watch my movements, and pray for my 
success.” 

With these swiftly spoken words the bold rescuer 
pushed the boat from the building. The water had 
subsided so much that it no longer oozed over the 
flooring, and the rocky foundation and the stone 
threshold were already visible. 

The group huddled here at the door leaned out, 
peering‘anxiously after him, all but the wife. She 
had'‘clasped her hands and closed her eyes, waiting 
breathlessly, but prayerfully, for the result of the 
perilous trial. 

The little boat, looking like a child’s toy:as it rose 
and fell on the great snow-capped waves, kept.a 
steady course to the rock. 

Although twice, apparently, entirely submerged, it 
rose up to their straining:gaze just‘as hope was de- 
parting. 

“Safe at the rock. Oh, mother, he is safe at the 
rock!” cried out Hesperia, in intense agitation. “See, 
he is climbing up, he is fastening a rope to the body. 
Oh, the man-must. be dead. See how lifeless he is. 
My father rolls him about asif/he were a log.. Oh, 
that wave, it has swallowed the boat. Father, father, 
take care’!” 

A-cry of alarm burst also from: Allan. A great 
wave, like an' infuriated beast, came leaping forward 
and dashed over the rock; sweeping from their sight 
both!reseuer and resened. 

Hesperia buried her face in her trembling hands. 

“My father, oh; my father!” wailed she. 

“Oh, lieaven have mercy, have'pity,” moaned her 
mother. 

“ Shall we pull on the rope, father?” asked Allan, 
in a low, horrified’ voice. 

“Not yet, wait. Oh, there comes something up. to 
the top of the wave. Now heaven be praised! itis 
he. . And he has seeured the body. again.. He hes 
righted the boat.” 

“ Look, look, there is: another. There: are’ two 
whom he has saved,” vociferated Allan; “ah, see, 
he gives: the signal! His strength is exhausted. 
Pull, pull with a will; every one of you.” 

As he spoke he seized the stout cable in his hands 
and passed it on to his father. 

Hesperia’s little hands and her mother’s thin’ fin- 
gers grasped it likewise, in. a nervous desperation 
that helped their natural strength. 

It seemed like a weight’ of iron, and they gainéd so 
slowly upon’ the‘rope ‘they were almost in despair of 
giving any aid, but a cheery'halloo from the boat in- 
vigorated them. 

Bracing themselves against the great posts of the 
doorway, Allan and his father. used: their utmost 
strength, and shortly afterwards they had the. satis- 
faction of passing the rope from hand:to hand, coiling 
it again within the building. 

The keeper, too; by this time had recovered a/little 
from his herculean:exértions, and. taking the broken 
oar, he managed ‘to.render some assistance, It was 
a moment of intense relief when the skiff was safely 
drawn up beneath the door. 

The lighthouse-keeper was —pale- and exhausted ; 
the water was dripping: from his clothing and hair, 
and his strong hands were shaking as with an ague, 
but he smiled bravely and cheerily. 

“Now then for your help, good friends; I will 
fasten the rope around these two,;and you must draw 
them up. J cannot lift a feather’s weight myself, but 
I can hold on to the boat until they are safe, One of 
them is alive certainly, for he spoke to me when I first 
lifted him. They were lashed to a plank, and the 
plank was wedged between the rocks.” 

The feat was somewhat difficult, but it was’ ac- 
complished at length, and’ then Lighthouse Dick was 





“ We will all help.” 

And with a generous zeal each one flew to assist, 
and in a brief time the upper door on'the seaward | 
side was flung open and the skiff launched. It 
capsized at first, but the keeper's steady hand 
righted it, and he sprang into it. 

You will need help. Let me go too!” exclaimed | 
Mr. Brent. 

“No; the boat is too small and light. I must | 
bring the man back, you know. AndI could not’! 
manage so well either. It will bea delicate job any- 
how. But you are to help from here. Take this end | 


’ 


of the cable and hold on to it firmly. 





I shall pay it | 


helped up to the threshold. 

He sat down on the floor pale and trembling, but 
still with that glad, beaming look in his eye. His 
wife brought him a glass of wine. He drank it ea- 
gerly, and then took her two hands in his. 

“ Let me look at you, dear Maude,” said he, “ let 
me see you clearly in this blessed sunlight. Let me 
rejoice in the consciousness of receiving this day back 
to my heart a pure and innocent wife. Oh, my 
Mande, what @ pale face, what wasted cheeks. Hea- 


come to reproach me. 


lence. 
the prostrate figure, 
ing his eyes, looked around him. apprehensively. 
The man who had_rescued him could not bear that 
troubled, frightened glance. 

and said, if a soothing voice : 


“Tt will, deay Guy. I am sure it will. We 


| have both been strangely duped. Another, time we 
| will try to discover how such a mistake could have 

arisen. Now we must attend to these poor sufferers. 
Are they alive, Mr. Brent?” 

She turned to that gentleman, who: with Allan 
was bending over a motionless dripping ’ figure. 
There were signs of strong agitation on their faces. 

“See here, maddm,’ said Mt. Brent, in’ a low, 
awed tone; “the mission of the storm’ has not 
ended.” 

The astonished woman followed his glance towards 
the figure of'a man apparently middle aged, dressed 
in clothing which in spite: of the drenching waves 
betrayed its costliness and elegance. The head was 
large and covered with bushy hair almost entirely 


gray. 

The shoulders were high, the back bent, and the 
lower limbs somewhat shrunken and ill-shaped. 

“Who is it?” asked the woman, with a-faltering 
voice; “is it anyone you know, or whom Ji ought to 
know ?” 

“Tt is Sir Anthony Brown,” answered, Mr. Brent, 
looking down upon him with a strange!sensation of 
awe and astonishment. 

“ Great heavens!” ejaculated the lighthouse-keeper, 
who had overheard the words; “Afterimore than 
fifteen years is this our meeting?” 

He arose to his feet and crept fecbly to the lady, 
and stood looking down upon her with eyes growing 
dim with tears. 

“But why do “we waste the precious time?’ We 
may resuscitate, we may restore them both. Can 
we get a fire in the ruined kitchen? Give me some 
more wine, dear Maude, I must find strength to help 
in this matter.” 

Allan and Hesperia were already in. the kitchen 
doing their best to restore the stove, to a horizontal 
position. 

Warm blankets were shortly at hand, warm drinks 
foreed down: their throats, and. their nervous hands 
chafed perseveringly at the cold limbs. 

The stranger was the first revived. It was he who 
had spoken to his rescuer, and then fainted. In a 
short time -he-was able:to talk ‘freely, although in a 
whisper. He was:the mato of:the steamer which had 
been driven at'the mercy of the:terrible storm. 

Of his:companion he could ‘only say that he ‘was'a 
first-class passenger, who had offered’ him @ fabulous 
sum to save him from the’ terrible’ death which 
menaced him. They had lashed themselves to the 
same plank; and had been.thrown «upon the rocks. 
The mate’s leg was’broken and. dreatfully swollen. 
He felt sure that his companion had‘also been badly 
bruised, for he had shrieked out in anguish and 
never spoken again. 

Mr. Brent had discovered.some time before that the 
right'side seemed crushed in, as if all the ribs. were 
broken. 

While they were discussing the matter, and steadily 
pursuing their efforts at resuscitation, a faint. shudder 
shook the insensible frame. 

They renewed their exertions.and. were, presently 
rewarded by another shiver and a longedtawm sigh. 
In less than three hours both of these sole survivors 
of that richly freighted vessel were able to‘speak co- 
herently. 

As soon as he saw that consciousness was. return- 
ing Mr. Brent made a warning gesture'to his friend, 
drew. his son away and remained himself out of sight. 
Anthony Brown opened his eyes and stared around 
in blank amazement: It was a seene'to puzzle him 
sorely. 

The roughly finished passage’ with its cracked 
beams, its canting floor, its drenched, disordered 
state. His eye fell at length upon the pale, pitying 
countenance of Hesperia, and with a groan he closed 
his eyelids. 

“T am dying,” he muttered, wildly, “and. she has 
Go back, go back, Maude 
Younge, to your celestial home, and leave me here to 


my fiery torments.” 


Mr. Brent from his retreat made a gesture for si- 
Hesperia in vague alarm moved back from 
He groaned heavily, and open- 
He stepped forward 


“You are safe, you need not be alarmed, you are 


saved and the danger is. all past.” 


“The danger—of what? Have you found. out 


Brent, the meddlesome dotard, and brought him 





ven forgive memy hardness! To think how you have 
suffered, how meekly you have borne the injustice. 
Oh, if the future may only atone!” 





| back ?” 


The voice was thick and uncertain, the look still 


wild and wondering. He tried to put his hand te 
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his head, but could not lift itat all. At this a keener 
intelligence dawned on his face—he seemed to come 
out of a haze of terror and horror. 

“ Ah, yes, I know now, the wreck. 
Where am I?” 

“You are in the lighthouse. I am its keeper. I 
found you lashed to a plank, and I brought you in, 
with this poor fellow beside you,” answered his de- 
liverer, ina composed voice. 

The sharp eyes were on his face searchingly. 

“Tt was a noble deed, you shall be rewarded for 
it. What is name?” 


I am saved. 


“T am / Dick Morne. Let me give you a 
little wine?” \ 

The ghastlyilipstook gratefully the few spoonfuls 
given. 


«Ty there: sndéetoe® tovbe bade! Ido nebisiatiien 


much pain, at alli. I'thinkél’mwst 
be badly hurt? hea 

“You shall’ ha’ is aoe: 
in voopeall the sijaabiof distress1 We 
inr ‘haverset.. 
will make you as-coméortable as liés-in 

“ You say'the por fellow was saved?” 

“ Aye ayeys bey.T” bivttL can't say like 
you that. I’m: inno pai” respon@édithe sailor from 
his pile of blamkets onwthe-other side. . 


“ Ts theremovwne elsé-hers?” contitined.the querme| 
lous voices “Thave beonwamderingplitbuppess I 
thought I’saw——” : at 4 

“My wife and daughter are-hiero,"Hegan yper. 
But he was interrupted by Mf: Brent, who 
forward from his: Tetteatj; placed himsdéll! ie 
views. | 

« An@iTam herepSit-Antiony, Ifis-a most un- 
foreseen ‘and marvellous mmecting,” said he. 

“ Brent?” You héred\Athat-for—how does- that 
happen ” 

“Tt is not so strange as your presences You know 
I travelled over to for the Royal 
Society. But I have never heard of the slightest in- 
tention on your part of traversing the ocean. It:lias 
had a most disastrous end, this mysterious voyage 
of yours, yet you may count it only as heaven’smercy 
that you are living at all,” 

“TY am paralyzed, I think,” muttered the baronet, 
uneasily ;\ “why don’t I’ suffer’ pain when I am 
so prostrated’ that I cannot lift hand or foot, or 
scarcély breathe ?” 

“ You are badly hurt in'the chest, there is no qnes- 
tion about it,” replied Mr. Brent, without pity, as the 
listeners’ thought. 

The keen, sharp eyes darted to his face with‘an 
almost frenzied look; and‘a frightfully fierce voice de- 

“Do you mean that I'am ‘to die after enduring all 
this; now that I am saved from the sea ?” 

“T am a poor physician, but I perceive your symp- 
toms to be very dangerous ones. Your chest is badly 
crushed.” 

“That' is why I breathe so short. Oh, Brent, 
Brent, get a doctor somehow. Save me, save me. I'll 
remit‘ that'claim ; I'll free you from everything, only 
make me a’strong’man again or an‘invalid, I won't 
ask to be well and strong; only Iet’me live. I cannot 
die, I cannot die.” 

So moaned the miserable man, his voice and eye 
betraying the writhing agony which the poor paralyzed 
body could not relieve. 

“ Ask the boon! of ‘heaven, Sir Anthony. 
powerless to help you.” 

“Give me stimulants. Put hot blankets to my 
body. I can’t die—oh, I mustn’t die. You who 
saved me, do you hear? Take care of me, make me 
well ‘again and you shall’ bea rich man. I have 
wealth ; I will take you away from this menial ‘ser- 
vice arid make a gentleman of you. Save me, only 
save me I” shricked out Sir Anthony: 

‘ What can ‘be’ done for you will be done without 
recompense or price,” answered the lighthouse- 

keeper, shudderiag at'this abject terror. 

And he bent) down and examined the ghastly 
wound. 

At that moment a shout arose from without. They 
all turned to the door for explanation. 

“ The lifeboat has-come !” ejaculated the keeper. 
“Thank heaven for that! perhaps the surgeon is on 
board.” 

He swung open the door and shouted back a re- 
sponse. 

In’ a few moments’ more the’ place was filled 
with the sturdy; gallant crew of the lifeboat. The 
officer looked around the dilapidated building. 

“'Yothtive had a narrow escape. Such astorm as 
this hasn’t been known’for fifty years on this coast. 


I am 


clothing, pointing to tlie#terrible wound on the chest. 


the storm cleared. Was there a wreck on this ledge 
that the waves are littered so with fragments ? Ha! 
who are those?” 
“The sole survivors of the good steamer Nautilus,” 
answered the suffering mate, “a passenger and. her 
second officer:. Is there a surgeon with you? This 
leg of minesisdike a pillar of fire.” 
The surgeomestepped forward promptly. 
“ Tend tome first tend to me first. I will pay 
you anythingtyou'ask,” shrieked Sir Anthony, ga- 
thering all his- strength. for speech; “and I am in 
the sor 

Theaaiupereienend at theswollen. limb of the 
mate: passed! to. the other: Mr. Brent 
gravely threw back) the: blanket); and lifted the 


After a careful examination. thesurgeon»stood up. 

Those brightly gleaming; lurid).eyes: were. on his 

face. 

“ Well, you: cam helprme?” demandedithe voice, 

shrilly. 

The surgeomshook his head slowly: 

“ Theewoumd-extends throughto the-back, it: has 

partially sev@red the spinal nerve;” said-he, ina low 

voice to M&-Brent. “ Nothing camsave-him.” 

Low-assthe tone was the words had) reached the 
ear- of ithe man. A-how] offrage*and despair 

: white lips, which béeame covered with 
foaniy 


PR mn Shrieked he, ima 
DRE ‘bleed inethe-listeners’ veins. 
be youy: Brent, witliiyour prying ways, 


— jyithiss-you who have 
been the death ofime! f6%-you I should never 
have ventured upon —_ treaeherous ocean.” 

“* Ts tia ”-replied MY. Brent, . ina tone 
of solemmireproach)) “ Sir Anthony,. théreare better 
valle agp death’ than’ impotent):.andi useless 

“against-fate. Have you ne@sitis'te comfess ? 
no injured ones to right ?” 
A lowy hoarse groan was the sole reply. 
Mr. Brent took Hesperia silently by the hard 
and led her to his side. Sir Anthony’s eyes were 
wilder still when they fell upon that beautiful face. 
“Great heavens! Has her ghost come to haunt 
me? It cannot be her. Fifteen years must have 
left some trace. It is her ghost come to reproach 
me. Where is the other? Oh, I cannot see the 
other.” 
“ Confess before it is toolate, Sir Anthony,” urged 
Mr. Brent. ‘ Do you know who saved you, who 
brought you ashore at the risk of his ownlife? Stand 
forth, my friend. Lookat him closely, Anthony Brown, 
for I tell you that the lighthouse-keeper is no other 
than Guy Byngeworthe—Guy Byngeworthe, cheated 
of his fortune, driven from England by a plot only the 
most satanic man could devise, bearing in agony the 
brand of another’s guilt, has yet been the one to bring 
you from the yawning waves. Will you confess the 
truth, Anthony Brown, and so be a little more pre- 
pared to meet Madame Byngeworthe on the other side 
of the grave ?” 

The eyes seem starting from their sockets. The 
cold dew of agony stood on the clammy forehead, 
the lips twitched convulsively ere they could arti- 
culate : 

“Ts it true? 
worthe ?” 

“'T am,” replied the lighthouse-keeper. A hollow, 
despairing groan came from the dying man. He 
closed his eyes and remained profoundly silent but 
for his labouring breath. At length he lifted his 
heavy lids. 

“You are right, I ought to confess, I will do so,” 
he murmured. 

Mr. Brent hastily picked up a notebook and pencil 
and thrust them into the surgeon’s hand. A dead 
silence reigned there. 

Even the suffering sailor stifled his sighs and lis- 
tened, instinctively conscious of the momentous im- 
portance of the coming revelation. 

“Tam Anthony Brown; of shire, England, the 
reputed owner of Byngeworthe Park. Guy Bynge- 
worthe, there, stood between me and the hopes 
which grew every added year more intense and 
mastering. The quarrel which came between 
Madame Byngeworthe and her adopted son was 
brought-about by my means, I watched and spied 
and listened, and I found out enough to send me off 
to Plymouth to discover their secret. I wrote the 
letter which caused the rupture, and while I seemed 
to plead for him I took care to inflame her wrath 


Speak; are you Guy Bynge- 








taunted me with trying to put her against Guy, 
saying that, however she might hate him, she 
should always hate me worse, and that I should 
never receive a farthing of her property. Then 
came Maude, asking my advice and help. She 
wanted to run away, to hide herself from Guy, so 
that he should not be ruined on her account. It all 
flashed upon me then. And the plan worked. I 
watched, and about the hour Mande was to fly I 
went into Madame Byngeworthe’s room, and while 
I held my hand over her mouth I took her life. 

“T crept away again, but met Dixon, the butler. 
He was an arrant coward, and I compelled him to 
keep silenee. I hid the dagger, which was Guy’s, 
in Maude’s room. I could not have asked a better 
fulfilment\of my plot. Gty believed his wife had 
murdered’ her relative; and. Maude was convinced 
thatthe had'dione the deed. I helped them both 
aways I knew they would meet at Plymouth, where 
their child: washidden, and that England would 
bé troubled withithem no more. I took possession 
of) thévestate. I married Florence. I was the 
leaditigimam:of! the town, but, Guy Byngeworthe, 
‘I’ swear-to you I have never known a happy or an 
easymioment since. A dread of discovery, the fear 
of onesoiityow appearing has haunted me night and 
daye: 

‘Mit Brent yonder has been a thorn in my 
sidé always. I knew, I read on his face, the very 
day aftér the murder, that he distrusted me. I grew 
to tremble at his step, to hate the very sound of his 
voice. I seta trap to get him in my power, and 
thought I had succeeded until Ifownmds he had left 
his home to come here. I grewinherbidly nervous, 
expecting his return, and‘then, all’ at once, I made 
up my mind to follow, to. dog-his steps,and put it out 
of his power'to meddle with me. Itis.over now. IL 
am going with ‘all,.these terrible sins into the presence 
of my Maker. Yourthat have any mercy—any for- 
giveness—pray for me.” 

This lengthy confession had been given with des- 
perate energy, although broken by gasping breath 
and deadly faintness. His eyes closed down in 
utter exhaustion. 

The surgeon laid down his notes and tried the 
pulse. : 

“He is not dead?” asked Guy Byngeworthe, 
mournfally, as he left’ his close clasp of his wife’s 
hand and'came forward. 

“ No, he may live several hours. But we can 
never teke him away. Perhaps he may never rouse 
from this stupor.” 

While he spoke the heavy lids were raised, a 
ghastly smile crossed 'the deathly face. 

“ Forgive me—oh, forgive my sins,” he cried. 

The eyes were not upon any face in the awe- 
struck group. They were lifted upwards and be- 
came fixed there, while the glassy film of death 
thickened upon them. Who could tell what far-off 
views spread out before them? what waiting 
angel showed pitiful and compassionate face ? 

Gradually the anguished lines died out, the hard, 
cruel, crafty look left the ghastly face. <A childish 
smile of trust and content flickered faintly on the 
cold white lips which murmured inarticulately. The 
sharply drawn breath grew less a gasping sob, then 
a low, soft sigh. It fluttered—paused—caught 
another short respiration—ceased. The surgeon bent 
down over him. 

“He is gone now,” said he, solemnly. 

Guy Byngeworthe turned to his sobbing wife and 
drew her to his side, while a few hot drops fell down 
his manly cheeks. 

“ Look, Maude,” said he, in a low, awed voice, 
“there lies the man who through all these terrible 


years has been our unexpected but deadly enemy. | 
feel to my heart’s core all the utter depravity, the 
diabolical cunning, the pitiless selfishness of his 
nature. I see clearly the oe of his guilt. And 
yet I say from my heart, fervently, that I have for- 

given him more easily than I can forgive myself for 


my hard pride and arrogant resentment of an imagi- 
nary injury at the hands of my innocent wife. Yes, 
I have forgiven him. eer the miserable conscious- 
ness of my own short ings and mistakes, I can 
do it’ freely and thorou sty. Will heaven be less 
merciful ?” 

“ We will never forget him in our prayers,” added 
his wife, softly. “Oh, Guy, I can remember now 
nothing of wrong and ‘hardship and sorrow. I can 








against him. 
“ A devilish impulse came to me when the quarrel 
was at its height, set on by madam’s insulting 





We were glad enough:to'see the old lighthouse when 


talk tome. She found out that I sent the letter and 


only exultingly repeat to myself that my husband's 
love and trust have come back to me.” 

“ Wicked and perverse that I was to doubt you. I 

| see now that your heroic, generous determination to 


de to Madame 
‘rnly nerved 


| fly from me, and thus force me to ace 
| Julia’s wishes, your agitation, your st 
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purpose, were the signs which misled me; and 
finding you at the threshold of that terrible chamber, 


your terror and flight, and that hidden dagger, only 


confirmed the horrible belief. I can ask you to for- 
give me with the better grace because you also 
allowed the same deadly suspicion to fill your soul | 
with anguish. But it overwhelms me with shame | 
and humiliation to remember the difference between | 
us. Believing me the murderess of my foster 
mother, you yet received me with yearning tender- 
ness, with angelic mercy. And I—I put you away 
at arm’s length with resentment, and what I thought 
righteous horror. I sternly bade you bury the past 
—I forbade you to open your heart to me—I would 
not speak plainly myself. Oh, if I had only thought 
less of my own loss, and more of my wife’s love, all 
these years of mutual doubt and anguish might have 
been avoided. Maude, dear Mande, can you ever 
forget it ?” 

“There is no fear, my father,” whispered 
Hesperia, with a joyful smile ; “look at her face and | 
see how ready she is to excuse you. How her pride 
of her husband is only exceeded by her love.” 

Maude Byngeworthe smiled in answer, and a soft 
flash of happiness tinged her pale face. 

“ For the future, my wife, your health and your 
happiness shall be my constant care. Not until I | 
see a rose on that pale cheek shall I be free from re- 
morse. Yes, the future, heaven willing, shall atone. | 
Oh, that golden, beautiful future lying before us! 
Look up, my Maude. For us the storm is indeed 
over. No more weary agony and horror and an- 
guish. No more suspicion or coldness or alienation. 
From this ruined building the wretched keeper and 
his pale, sorrowful wife will vanish for ever. Guy 
Byngeworthe and his wife and child will turn their 
steps towards their real homes with chastened, but 
joyous, hopeful hearts. It is indeed ‘ Homeward 
Ho!’ with us now, my dear ones. The storm is 
over, the light breaks, the sunshine comes !” 

“Glad enough am I to be here to bask in the 
rays of such a sunshine! I can bless the storm 
with all my heart,” added Mr. Brent, with a hearty 
smile. 

His hand was grasped with a fervent pressure. 

“ Heaven reward you for your share in bringing it 
about, for your faith in my rectitude, your generous 
will to aid me when the clouds were around me. 
First and dearest of all the friends who may throng 
our home, you two must always remain. What says 

, ta 27? 

, my Hesperia? 





* 2S 
SaaS 
and 


[SAFE AT THE ROCK. | 


Allan was watching the girl's face eagerly. 
Glancing towards him, she met his beaming, earnest 
eye, and blushing deeply, she retreated behind her 
mother with a single word of reply. 

A significant smile passed over the father’s face, 
but he made no comment. 
* * * * * 

Just eighteen years from the day of the dreadful 
tragedy Byngeworthe Park was again the ebject of 
excited attention from all the shire. 

Wonder, astonishment, commiseration and rejoic- 
ing followed the advent of the rightful heirs to the 
estate. 

Everyone was curious to see or hear something 
about the romantic and extraordinary affair, and no 
sympathy was too extravagant to offer to the long- 
suffering family. 

The hapless survivor of the previous reign, poor 
Lady Florence, offered to go and live with some of 
her connexions, but Guy Byngeworthe, with tears in 
his eyes, besought her to remain, and become a re- 
spected and cherished member of the family. They 
endeavoured to spare her feelings as much as pos- 
sible, and no allusion to the sinful course of her hus- 
band was ever made in her presence. 

Dixon, too, was the recipient of continued bounty 
through the few drivelling years left to him. 

It could be truly said that neither Guy Bynge- 
worthe nor his wife ever for a moment cherished a 
feeling of anger or bitterness against the authors of 
their long and dreary banishment. 

3ut on this anniversary day the whole place was 
dressed in gala attire. 

Never had the fine building shown to better ad- 
vantage, never was the surrounding landscape 
dressed in more lovely hues. The inmates, too, were 
in a flutter of excitement. 

Servants were hurrying to and fro. Carriages 
were arriving and departing, and every face, even of 
the humblest, wore an expression of unusual interest 
and pleasure. 

As the rosy twilight faded out, and softly and 
silently the evening star glimmered through the 
dimness, a glow of white radiance broke over the 
whole house, and trickled out in lines of coruscating 
flame along the avenue. 

Then a steady line of carriages with precious 
burdens passed from the entrance gate to the great 
carved portal of the house. All the brilliancy and 
bravery, the wit and genius and beauty of the shire 
were gathered beneath the hospitable roof. It was a 





scene which would have filled even the ambitious 
heart of Madame Julia with pride and exultation. 

Did the cold dust flutter beneath the grassy 
mound which had that day been heaped with snowy 
blossoms by loving hands? 

Within the brilliant rooms Guy Byngeworthe and 
his Maude walked calmly and serenely. The trying 
experience of their dreary life at the distant light- 
house had chastened their spirits, so that. no fortune, 
however dazzling, could flutter their equanimity. 
But there came a soft dew to their eyes, a heartfelt 
gladness to their smile, when in the midst of the ex- 
pecting company glided a youthful pair. 

It was the first view the public had obtained of 
the heiress of Byngeworthe Park! and an involun- 
tary murmur of admiration buzzed around the place. 

Never had Hesperia looked so wondrously beauti+ 
ful as now, with the bridal wreath upon her lovely 
curls, the misty, aerial veil floating around her 
slender shoulders, and the costly creamy velvet, 
softened by frost wreathes of dainty lace, falling in 
graceful folds around her form. 

Nor have many more gallant and handsome and 
noble-looking bridegrooms passed before the mar- 
riage altar than the proud and happy Allan. 

Lawyer Brent was at the host’s side when he re- 
turned to his place after giving away the bride. 
Half unconsciously he seized the other by the hand. 

Guy Byngeworthe, are they not aright noblu 
pair? There is not an aristocratic lady present 
with half her grace or refinement or high-bred air. I 
tell Agnes every day to take a lesson from her, And 
yet I am proud to declare my boy is worthy of her. 
Byngeworthe, we may well be proud. of our 
children.” 

Guy Byngeworthe was looking dreamily away. 
The white-capped waves beating against a grim, gray 
reef, the lonely rock, the lantern-crowned shaft on thé 
shore rose before his mind’s eye, and the slender, girl- 
ish form with its streaming curls and fluttering figure 
poised lightly on the wave-washed rocks as he had 
seen it often and often, in gladsome greeting or tender 
parting, glided in between him and this festive scene. 

“ Ah, yes, my friend,” replied he, with a little tre- 
mor of agitated feeling in his voice. “I can realize 
it all. Not for the world would I forget her as I 
knew her theregin the dearest, sweetest character of 
all, the joy of our dreary lot, the sunshine of our 
gloomy day, the bright luminary of our woeful night 
—my precious Hesperia—the Lighthouse Star. . 

THE END. 
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ASPASIA. 
—_—_— 
OHAPTER XL 


Poor little Pay crept away out of sight and out of 
hearing for the next half-hour. When she returned 
her friend was lying in the open wagon on a bed 
with pillows all around him, and the light of the 
numberless lanterns, grown faint now by the darkness, 
showed her a very ghastly and pain-marked face, but 
as she came forward a glad, cheery smile brightened 
it up to its old expression. 

“Come, Pay, find a perch somewhere for those 
gallant little feet that have done me such good ser- 
vice this night. We are going to ride up the moun- 
tain, and expect to accomplish the feat in an hour’s 
time. Get into the wagon, Pay ; youare to ride with 
me.” 

She was only too glad of his protecting presence 
for her reappearance, and slipped into a spare corner 
with ready alacrity. But she looked over to him in 
keen sympathy. 

“Every step will be a torture to you,” said she as 
the driver took the horse by the head and moved a 
pt steps, looking back anxiously into the patient's 

ace. 

He was biting his lips to keep down a groan, but 
he answered, readily : 

“Oh, no, I shall bear it very well. The doctor is 
going too, and he will hold the limb in his dexterous 
fashion over the rough places.” 

So, just as the gray morning received a rosy flush 
from the sunbeams peeping over the hills, the 
little procession emerged to view, as Deacon Flint 
stood at the gate-post peering anxiously forth. The 
deacon’s face was pale and haggard. 

He had had no sleep that night, for the prolonged 
absence of the pedlar had filled his mind with dismal 
forebodings. The pallor changed into ghastliness 
when he saw distinctly the character of the arrival. 
He took a few steps in precipitate retreat and then 
came forward again. 

“Mr. Warner!” exclaimed he, in a voice that 
would not be steady, though he struggled to make it 
so, “why, what has happened? You have hurt 
yourself, and I thought all the time you were safe in 
your chamber.” 

The physician, a kind-hearted but rather conse- 
quential man, advanced hastily. 

“Hush, Deacon! no talking to the patient, no agi- 
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[PAY ARDEN IN A NEW CHARACTER. ] 


tation whatever; my commands are imperative. Send 
your wife to get my directions for preparing the bed, 
but keep the utmost quiet in the house.” 

“Doctor,” spoke up Albert’s calm, autocratic 
voice, “I suppose it will be a trying time for me, 
won't it ?” 

“ Painful, yes, sir, but we'll do it gently, and I 
shall give you restoratives.” 

“JT shall be quite exhausted after it. I want to 
speak to Deacon Flint then, now, before Iam moved, 
if you will be so good as to give us a few moments 
of privacy.” 

“T can’t think of it, young man, If you escape a 
fever, with that terrible bruise, it will be the luckiest 
thing that has happened yet, to say nothing of the 
fracture and dislocation. I must forbid all excit- 
ing topics—in fact, any conversation at all. You 
have no idea of the prostration that must come in 
reaction from all this excitement. It is my duty to 
guard against it.” 

“ And itis my duty to have my mind calmed and 
relieved from all anxiety. Unless you think whole 
days’ fretting preferable to a few moments’ quiet 
talk, you will allow me to follow my own judgment. 
My mind will be freed from all excitement the mo- 
ment I have had my wish.” 

“ Well, well, I will not be responsible for conse- 
quences, that’s all,” said the doctor, walking off 
muttering, “‘ A man of pretty strong will.” 

The deacon came shuffling forward, his lips fairly 
bhie. 

The farmer and his son went away. 

Pay. was retreating likewise, but the schoolmas- 
ter’s voice restrained her. 

“ Pay, Pay, I want you to hear it all.” 

And Pay sank back with a wistful look of rever- 
ential affection, unmindful of the deacon’s frown at 
the sight of her. 

“Mr, Flint, that man partially failed in his ob- 
ject, he did not kill me, though, as you see, I have not 
come off unscathed,” began Albert, fixing his eagle 
eye upon the changing countenance of the guilty 
deacon. 

“ Kill you! Why, Mr. Warner, what do you mean ? 
What man has failed ?” stammered the deacon. 

“We must not waste time in idle attempts at eva- 
sion. The constable is already on his way here,” 
said Albert, sternly. “You know who I mean 
and why he came here, and for what purpose he left 
here in the night. Perhaps you do not know that he 
was taken in the attempt to murder me, that I shot 
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him, and that, living or dead, he is now in the hands 
of the officers of the law.” 

“ Taken, taken,” repeated the deacon, catching at 
the wheel to steady his tottering limbs, and then with 
a wild gleam of hope breaking across his haggard 
face, he cried : 

“ Did you shoot him dead? 
speak ?” 

“Tt does not matter to you, Deacon Flint, for all 
he could confess is already known to me. I heard 
your conversation in the garden last evening, every 
word of it. I know about the secret receptacle in 
the milk-room, the hidden cart in the woods, the 
whole process of iniquity for years back, fitly cul- 
minating last night in an attempt at murder, which 
you allowed, if you did not plan. Mr. Flint, the 
flimsy coat of sanctity with which you have hidden 
your vile love of lucre is torn away from you. The 
proofs lie-ready for the officers of the law. Though 
Mat Whiting were dead and buried it would not shield 

ou.” 

The deacon glared around him in pitiable terror 
and anguish. 

“ What shall I do, what shall I do?” groaned he. 

“ Let me tell you,” said Albert, quickly ; “ make a 
friend in your great need, you who in a few hours 
will stand the mark of every pointing finger, if not 
the trembling culprit in the clutch of the law officers. 
Go in quickly and before some competent witness 
annul the indentures which gives you hold upon the 
services of this girl beside me. Restore to her her 
liberty, and I will give you what help lies in my 
power to offer.” 

Flint listened eagerly. 

“ And if he’s dead, won’t you appear ?” 

“T did not say that. I must tell the truth. But 
there is little evidence to convict you except finding 
the goods here. An able advocate may avert the 
extreme penalty. That is the most that can be done. 
But I warn you, you may be very thankful to obtain 
so much. Such a paper as I have described, with 
your wife’s signature and your own, will secure my 
services. Bring it tome as soon as possible.” 

Saying which Albert’s head fell back and he closed 
his eyes wearily. 

Pay ran hastily for the doctor, who came in ex- 
claiming : 

“ Just as I expected. As if a patient were able 
to judge for himself. Just look athim. The man 
has fainted.” 

“ Hoe is not dead !” cried out Pay, in a voice of in- 


Was he able to 
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tense , anguish, as ‘ie saw his hand fall from the 
doctor’s grasp. 

“No; it’s only what might have been expected. 
We can spare him the pain of removal now. Come 
here; we'll take him to his bed before he revives.” 

And Albert recovered consciousness and found 
himself in his chamber with the doctor watching over 
him, at the foot of the bed; behind the pale face 
of Pay Arden, he caught a glimpse of Flint, witha 
strangely humiliated, crest-fallen air, holding,»paper 
in his hand. 


He spoke at once, startling the doctor into» belicvey, 


ing his mind wandering. 

“ The paper, Flint. rn take the paper.” 

The deacon came forward with the» important 
document in his hand. 





“ Hold it so that I can read, doctor. All right. 
all understand what it is. The cancelling of the 
dentures of this young girl. It isa goodideed 
you, Flint. You shall havesity'Piy, but-I will’ 
it for"you, watil you can put it into proper hands. 

With his own able hand he thrust it ustder 
pillow, then looked up with a gay’ smile: into:t 
doctor's face. 

“ Now, doctor, I want to dictate a letter, then I 
resign’ myself to you without a word #0 say, even iff] 
you keep me upon water-gruel.” 


“A short one, I hope,” grumbléd:tlie: doctor, “ or | 


we shall have another faint.” 

“ Yes, a business letter. Pay,.déeameliild, is your 
hand steady enough to write a few lines?” 

Sliegave hima grateful, eloquent glace, and went 
for her writing+desk. 

“My. Flin Miss Adon willl bom here for a 
little times You willlook to meifor’payment,” .said 
Albert, during her brieb abseness And, doctor, 
when you return to the village you: to send 
up a Miss Skinner; tell her Pa Allien needs her 
care for a few days. Itisa ifffall this strain 
on such sensitive nerves do not#irea@t in. a severe 
illness.” 

Pay came back and took her seat by the bedside. 

“ Write this,” said Albert, a glad smile breaking 
over his face. 

“My Drar JupcE:—I am laid) up,awhile, ob+ 
liged to claim the services of anamanuensis, but I have 
accomplished my task, and won the rich reward you 
promised me: Smuggler Jem is in custody, and the 
mysterious leakage stopped. You will reeeive correct 
information from the officers of the law. This. is 
simply to prove to you that I liaveredeemed my, pro- 
mise, and wait to claim the fulfilment of yours: You 
will see why I do not. write to Adicia until I hear 
from: you, which I trust will be immediately on receipt 
of this announcement that the schoolmaster has gained 
his quest.—V cry obediently, your servant, 

“ ALBERT WARNER. 

“ To the Hon. Mr. Justicg Burton.” 

Pay Arden wrote the letter carefully, and folded 
it and laid it on the pillow, but she did not turn 
her face so that the schoolmaster could see its ex- 
pression. 

“ You are tired, Pay,” said he, presently. 

“ Yes, sir,” was the simple reply. 

“ Go to bed, poor child, with all the fondest bless- 
ings on your head from the man whose life you have 
saved. You are my sister now, Pay.” 

“Yes, sir.” 

“ The doctor must leave you a soothing powder. 
Miss Skinner will be here presently to see to you, 
You will be careful of yourself, Pay. You understand 
you are a boarder now. You have none ofthe work 
here to attend to.” 

“‘ Yes, sir,” in the same set, monotonous tone, 

“ Pay, what is the matter with you?” 

“ T-—don’t know. I am tired I believe.” 

And she bit her lip to keep back a shriek, and 
then burst into a laugh, and finally ended witha 
wild sob. 

“ Hysterics,” said. the doctor, promptly. “ Don’t 
say another word to her. You've had your way long 
enough, young man.” 

“Send. for Miss Skinner; make her thoroughly 
comfortable at. any cost. Ob, how trying to be crip- 
pled. here,” exclaimed Albert as Pay was carried out 


writhing in the doctor’s arms. 


CHAPTER XII 


Tue schoolmaster and his young friend did not meet 
again for two days, and in that time there was a 
change made in the houscheld. 

Deacon Flint had been arrested upon a charge of 
aiding and abetting the unlawful doings of the noto- 
rious smuggler, and had gone to secure quarters 





ten miles away. 


His angry ary humiliated wife refused to accom- 
pany him, but took the opportunity to pay a visit to 
a sister. 

Of course, the deacon, witha great dealof formality 
and righteous indignation, had been dismissed from 
his post. 

Miss Skinner declared that: that ciroumstance had 
touched his wife more keenly than. tlie: fact’ of his 
actual guilt. Miss Skinner herself had: come with a 
bachelor brother to take care: of: tle: house and: the 
farm. 

It was Albert’s 
Plint had driven:‘a hard 


“of course, and: Mrs. 
bargain with him, and gone 


on her way rejoicing.at. her sharpness for trade, ‘and |; 
“the softtess-of that schoolmaster.” 


Under Miss Skinner's sway it seemed: another at- 
ere. That weéstipelady took especial delight in 


overturning theyparsifmemious rules which had. held} 
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chittyran’ 

“What I as he} 
liffédia covery and the savoury steam issued fOrtit 
from).thee tray she brought to him. “A chicken! 
\’menfraid the will'ory out-in indignation.” 


'\ -Milbs Sliitiner tossed her lead till the three cork- |, 


screw curls, held down: by side-combs on eitlrer4’ 
chieslifavere:in:danger of being whisked away ems! 


Pay coloured a little and hung her head. 

“Tam very, very glad. But it may be I do not 
fairly understand ; the sudden shock has stunned me a 
little, I think.” 

“There is no chance for doubt. 
eseaped another year of drudgery and privation, 
‘and gained a lifelong friend and protector if need 
be.” 

“And you?” said Pay, turning her face towards 
him and fixing her eyes searchingly upon his. “‘ What 
‘has it brought for you?” 
 A-soft, tender glow irradiated the pale face, an ex- 
pressibly happy smile played around his lips. 

“T will.tellkyou, Pay,” said Albert. “ Bring me 
that little samlal-wood box from my desk, Miss 
Skinner, if e.”” 
The wondering,spinster 
With his one hand, Al 


You have 


yed. 
rt removed the lid and 


took out asmall.ovalioftivory with the very pretty 
face of Alicia Bittitimepainted on the exquisite 
He 


‘gurface in the colours. 
ea. pride 


“Tishall aa aa consent of Judge 
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“ ait did I. I wonder whatever it’ sacle that 
terrible night? She’s just as grave and still and 
womanly ‘as:can be; but not a bit like the.olf Pay.” 

“I wish, you would bring her in here and let me 
see her. You are not so foolishly prudish as. to for- 
bid it, I hope.” 

“ Now, you needn't think it’s my doing. I offered 
your recking-chair this morning, but she turned away 
her face to the pillow and said no. All she seems 
eager about is how to go to work to make a good 
living and improve her education.” 

“ Does she seem feverish 2?” 

No. I think if she had the spirits shoe might get 
up and go about the same as ever. She’s a puzzle 
to me, I must confess.” 

“Tt was that terrible strain upon her nerves. 
When I think of all she performed I am amazed at 
her heroism. Bring her in here this afternoon. 
Miss Skinner, tell her I am anxious to. see her, and she 
will come. I must watch her carefully.” 

“ Can you bear it yourself, Mr. Albert? You were 
very feverish last night, and you know about the 
doctor’s charges.” 

“ Tt is the pain which frets me, Pay will help me 
to forget these shattered limbs a little while, and.be 
rather a help than a hurt.” 

So that afternoon Miss Skinner entered in triumph, 
announcing grandly : 

“Miss Aspasia Arden.” 

And Pay, in the blue Thibet dress, looking very 
lovely and not at all pale, slipped.in behind her and 
sank into the rocking-chair placed near the head of 
the ‘couch, 

At first her eyes were chary of meeting Albert’s, 
but when she saw the marks of pain and weariness 
on his pale face she exclaimed, sorrowfully : 

“Oh, you have been worse than they told me. 
You are very ill.” 

“Not so bad as that, dear Pay. The pain is wear- 
ing, but every day will lessen it. I have a goodand 
excellent nurse, who sat up half the night cooling 
with wet bandages the fire which seemed to centre 
in my foot. I won’t say but I have missed the chéery 
smile and enlivening words of my little sister. Why 
did she not come without my sending for her ?” 

“Tf I had known you cared for it, I should have 
come before, indeed I should,” she cried, eagerly. 

“Well, you are here now. Let me hear how glad 
you are, Pay, of all this. See, heré are your can- 
celled’ indentures, Pay. . Ltake them out and look at 
them, every now and then, to prove that you have re- 
ceived one tangible reward for your generous daring 
in my behalf. Are you as glad as you thought you 
would be to be free from the Flints, and Hardwicke 
too, if you choose ?” 


«Was that the indy nals” asked! Pay, in a 
clear, cold voice. 

“Yon little ignoramas! ‘thie lady's?’ No, indeed, 
but the judge, her father’s sole condition of receiving 
80 plebeian a son-in-law, And you have helped me 
to this great joy, Pay.” 

“Yes, I have helped you,” reiterated Pay, list- 
lessly, still with downcast lids and hands folded over 
the portrait. 

Miss Skinner gave one sharprglance into her face 
and went away. 

Albert was sorely puzzled-and-a great deal disap- 
pointed in Pay Arden. _ Where was her old bright, 
eager, enthusiastic nature, the quick, ready sympathy, 
the generous confidence ? It.almost seemed to. him 
she had no sympathy with his hopes and joys. But 
then.he remembered that .physical‘weakness might 
, react upon the spirits, and so forebore to blame her 
‘ even in thought. 

And then, to help brighten and cheer her, he said, 
playfully : 

* You.may well look at the lady, Pay, you know 
you are to live with us? She will be your sister 
then.” 

Pay lifted her head quickly and a defiant light 
flashed across her eyes. 

“No; I can earn'‘my own livelihood. I shall. try 
to fit myself.for.a governess or lady’s companion and 
get a chance to go to. France.” 

He was pained and grieved, but he tried to hide it. 

“To France ? Why, Pay, is not this a new whim ? 
I thought you were to be my sister !””’ 

“T will try to find my mother’s friends, my true 
relatives ; that is my ambition,” answered Pay, put- 
ting back the picture. 

“ And what can I do for my little friend? do 
you indeed care so little for me, Pay ?” 

Her lip quivered now. 

“T care a great deal for you, Mr. Warner, but I 
shall be of no service to you, and you will have 
nearer, closer friends. “This Alicia would only find 
mein the way. Perhaps mamma’s friends will be 
glad of me ; they must love me for her sake.” 

“No one can come into your place, Pay. If you 
forsake it then must it always remain empty. But 
of course if you wish to go to France then you may 
count upon my help in getting there.” 

“'T have been thinking that I ought to go to work 
as soon—as soon as Miss Skinner can spare my ser- 
vices.” 

“Pay, you incomprehensible girl—no rather you 
cold, calculating woman—what has changed you so ?” 

There was no opportunity for Pay to answer had 
the dry'sob in her throat allowed speech, for just 
then, with just a warning tap at the door, George 
Skinner came in with a letter in his hand. 

“ Michael Dean has just come up with this letter, 
Mr. Warner. He says you ought to have had it be- 
fore. He carried it that. morning after you were 
hurt to the school, and laid it *on your desk 
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and when he heard what had happened he ran home 
with the exciting news and never thought about the 
letter until’ to-day, when he went'to get his books.” 

“Tt is not likely to be of consequence. Break the 
seal for me, and spread if open so that I can read 
=.” 

Miss Skinner took it and spread it open, then gave 
it to him. 

There was a quiet smile on his face as he recog- 
nized the handwriting of the judge, but in a moment 
it faded away to give place to a black frown, and 
then a ghastly pallor. 

The paper rustled in his shaking fingers, and 
finally fell. Albert turned his face as far-as possible 
from view, and. spread that once serviceable hand 
over it. 

George Skinner made his.way out of the: room, 
and his sister, from some sudden impulse, followed ' 
him. 

Pay sat’ there in'the chair looking in’ bewildered 
alarm at the convulsed’ face and anguished’ eyes, 
waiting’ for him to 

A half-hour of silence, filled with vague awe for 
her, of unutterable-struggle and anguish for him, and 
then Pay’s voice broke it. 

“Mr. Warner, will’ you not speak ? 
heard ‘bad news.” 

He turned his face full upon her, and spoke out of 
the stinging pain and. humiligtion of the moment, 

and bitterly. 

“Yes, I have receiveda deadly thrust. You do 
right to desert.a failing cause. Spurned; insulted, 
rejected, meanly tricked out of my rightfully, earned, 
claim.” 


“ Mr, Warner,” began Pay, in animploring) voice, 
and then a rush of tears stopped: her. 

“ Oh, it:istoo much, too. much,” pursued poor: Al- 
bert, writhing: om) the! coweh .as' much as: his 
splintered limb would allow. “Here I have’ been 
lying: endaring the pain, cheerfully picturing” the 
glad fruition of my hopes; and‘to receive this stag 
gering ‘blow manfully is’ beyond my power: Itis a 
pity’ that ‘viflaim’was balked ofhis aim: Better for 
my troubles ‘to have beemendéd thenand there. <A 
watery grave’ seems enviablé in comparison with this 
fiery torment.” 

Pay Ardén sprang*forward and fell upon her knees 
beside the bed. 

“ Oh, Mr,, Warner; My... Warner, you frighten me 
so! Tell, me what that letter says, it must.be ter- 
rible news.” 

“ It tells. mo. that. the girl who plighted her faith 
to me solemnly and voluntarily, who.deelared herself 
ready, to defy, a-father’s authority, and all the tests 
he: might propose in this brief year of my absence, 
has forgotten. me, has perjured herself andis' already 
betrothed: to another. 

“ Oh, false, perjured Alicia! you have destroyed? 
my faith in woman, in purity, in fidelity, almost in 
human nature itself: I will‘put no more trust’in such 
frail natures! False; unstable, thoroughly untrust-* 
worthy, all women-are alike.” 

“Tr is false!” critd'out Pay Ardén’s ringing voice 
as she arose from her knees and flashed upon him her 
grandly indignant face: ‘TI myself, one of. the sex 
you have insulted, hurl back the taunts you throw 
upon us. Shall such a shallow, frivolous type as that 
of this girl, this butterfly who must sip the sunshine 
of the present and cannot wait nor trust for the good 
the future-shall bring, bé allowed to symbolize the 
great, unselfish souls of countless:women through the 

land? Inthe name-of my dead.mother, for the sake 
of my own aspiring spirit, I say, it-is false.” 

The angry glare died out from his: eyes as he 
turned to look at her. 

Was this the simple little girl of the Flints— 
this grandly beautiful, heroic creature who would not 
hear her sisterhood traduced! She was never weary 
of giving’ him new and surprising glimpses of the rich 
depths of her character. 

A soft dew: crept over his: hot’ eyes as’ he: re- 
membered‘how’ this same passionately defiant crea- 
ture had dared the perils of that fearful midnight, had 
scorned fear and tripped, as it were, across the very 
brink of death to save half a mile and be in season to 
rescue his life. 

“Yes,” said he, ina broken voice, the tears pour- 
ing over his ghastly cheeks, “you are right, Pay, it 
is false, Such giddy souls have not your high na- 
ture, are not true women, Oh, Pay, I am heart-s'ck, 
as well as bruised and pain-racked in body; do not 
leave me; only you can comfort me, Pay, Pay, do 
not talk.of leaving me.” 

Her indignation had died out. 


You have 


Her bosom was 


still heaving, but) witha. softer emotion; the. drip- 


the deep, dark eyes shone fervently, but no more 
inanger. A rich thrill broke into tremulous mur- 
murs from the sweet, low voice. 

“Mr. Warner, before not all the wealth of the 
Indies, not all the sure possession of the knowledge I 
so ardently crave, could have tempted me to stay. 
Now I will remain gladly and voluntarily to do you 
service.” 

He had stretched out that one poor trembling hand. 
She laid her own into it with a proud and yet singu- | 
larly humble smile. 

Then came a wonderful, an inexplicable, a lightning 
revelation to Albert Warner. Holding firmly in his 
those slender fingers he exclaimed : 

“T do believe I am still unscathed. Solemnly and 
truthfully I declare, Pay Arden, I believe the keenest 
pain I have felt has come from that announcement of 
yours that you were going away to France. I have 
allowed a delusive shadow to cheat me all this while. 
It was-only Alicia’s ideal image, which has been all 
this time invested’ with your attributes that I have 
worshipped. It is only my pride, my ambition, my 
sense of honour, my insulted dignity that is wounded, 
but my heart—I see it now—oh, blind fool that I have 
been! my heart has been won little by little. I cannot 
tell when, I do not know how, but by subtle 
spells, suchas has changed a charming little girl into 
a regal, peerless woman—my heart has. been won by 
you. Will you take it, will you heal its wounds? 
‘Will you.crown its joys by your rich, your unswerv- 
ing, your faithful affection? Pay Arden, giveme my 
answer !” 

She had flushed and paled, she had: smiled, she 
had: wept through this: impassioned speech: In 
answer’to the vehement; imperious tone'she shook 
her head slowly, turning her glowing cheek and 
drooping: eyes as far as ‘possible from his‘serutiny. 
“ Because; as+you say, my love: is-ri¢h’and'‘un- 
swerving and faithful, I cannot afford to waste it at 
a doubtful shrine. It'may be pity, it may be- wounded 
and indignant’ pride which prompted these last words 
of yours. I cammot’ tell; I am'so amazed, so over- 
whelmed ; but it’ must only be pure, unhesitating, 
unimpeachable’ love which I. accept. Love. that 
would choose me, poor, unlearned,, unknown Pay 
Arden, from: among even princesses and queens. 
You never knew my_ pride in such things; I. con- 
fess it‘to younow. WhatI would give freely myself 
I demand in others.” 

“T cannot.blame. you for your doubts. I have 
been egregiously. self-deceived all this time, and you 
may. well question. my good faith. But I have no 
farther. need of enlightenment, I see plainly enough 
why. Alicia’s letters seemed: so meaningless and 
insipid. I know as well as if I had:just stood in 
her'presence that when I see her again I shall marvel at 
the folly of my boyish infatuation. All unconsciously 
[have been drinking at the inspiration of a stronger, 
deeper nature. It is the true, noble woman, into 
which you ‘have so miraculously blossomed; who can 
claim and hold the unswerving love of my matured 
manhood. Somehow, you have changed; it is not 
the dear child who has needed help and comfort; it 
is the nobly endowed woman whose gracious hand 
confers favour and honour. No, little Pay, she has 
given place to Aspasia, regally named and endowed. 
Speak to me but one word. Say, when you have 
tried me beyond the chance of doubt, that some 
time you will consent to be my Aspasia.” 

Never was lover’s voice more eloquent. This 
Aspasia stood half in the attitude of leaving, yet 
with head turned and eyes fixed eagerly upon the 
pale but manly face. 

This new nature which had come to her, that of 
proud, haughty womanhood, urged her to be chary 
still of the rich largess lying in her right of gift, but 
against that rose- vehement and ardent the old de- 
votion and generous self-denunciation of the child 
Pay, who loved the very echo of his step, who be- 
lieved him royalest of princes, knightliest of heroes. 
So she stood, swayed by contending impulses. 

Albert’s despondent, weary sigh turned the balance, 
and when it came the gift was as generous and free 
as her nature. She hurried to the bedside, knelt 
down there, and said with her face in her hands to 


she involuntarily found relicf by her own familiar 
exclamation : 

“ Good gracious, Mr. Warner!” 

“ Yes, good and gracious both, my dear MissSkin- 
ner. Of course you were talking about the young 
lady you introduced to me this afternoon—Miss As- 
pasia Arden. It is such a pretty name, it is almosta 
pity to change it, yet she has promised to make it 
some time Mrs. Albert Warner.” 

“Good gracious! Oh, Pay! 
But I am so glad.” 

And by way of proving it the worthy spinster 
took up her blue check apron and enjoyed a hearty 
cry. After which the three sat down together and 
held a rational’ consultation. It was decided that 
Pay should be taught to help Miss Skinner for a few 
months, till Albert was settled in some profession. 

Then she was to go to school to finish the educa- 
tion the Hardwicke schoolmaster had been incompe- 
tent to teach. Albert himself was to recover in the 
shortest possible time, to grow rich in an equally un- 
likely fashion, and then they were to be married. 

It made Miss Skinner sigh to hear the gay young 
creature’s langh at the impediments that lay in her 
way, and it was something more than a mys- 
tery to her the change which had come over this 
girl, who was‘no longer to be pitied, and helped, and 
patronized. 

Miss Skinner stole a look now and then, and 
asked herself dubiously if really this radiant young 
creature who bore herself with the grace and ease 
and pride of a noble lady, were the poor, abused girl 
of Deacon Flint’s. 

It seemed strange that Albert should drop the old 
name, and take up, in such a tender, respectful tone 
the unfamiliar Aspasia. 

“ Well, well, wonders will never cease,” mur- 
mured she as sae bustled off downstairs. ‘I’ve had 
all my trouble for nothing. They won't die, either 
of them. Ho, ho, Mistress Flint, there’s certainly no 
chanee for your turkeys to look’ again upon your 
amiable face. Every one of'them will stand a chance 
of trying my basting ‘abilities.” 

Six weeks ‘scemed'a long time to look forward to, 
but. they slipped away as swiftly and as joyously as 
a fairy dream. Miss Skinner was not the only one 
to be astonished at the change in Pay Arden, when 
the iron fetters of circumstance were broken off, and 
the beautiful soul soared off into its own free chosen 
atmosphere. 

Albert Warner watched her with ever-increasing 
surprise and. deeper admiration. He called her his 
fairy princess, who had broken the spell of a wicked 
enchantment, and such, indeed, she seemed. Her 
grace and beauty of person might have been foretold 
from the promise of early girlhood; but the playful, 
enchanting, fascinating manners, the startlingly 
beautiful thoughts, the grand flights of fancy and 
genius, were a never-ceasing marvel. 

Albert had never a single doubt or question con- 
cerning his own feelings. He smiled in calm con- 
tempt at the very thought of Alicia Burton, or blushed 
hotly in shame at his own foolish blindness. It was, 
indeed, as she had asked 'so proudly ; his love was 
so strong and convincing that he would choose her, 
obscure and penniless, from among the grandest in the 
land. 

She knew it was so; and her heart, giving itself 
generously in return, throbbed exultingly. 

The young man’s recovery was miraculously swift 
the doctor declared, taking the credit to himself 
which was due to the perfect content and happy frame 
of mind of his patient. 

As soon as he was able to be moved they took him 
down to the village into George Skinner’s house, 
and Mrs. Flint returned to take charge of her farm, 
querulously complaining at the havoc wrought in her 
poultry-yard and the row of empty tubs in her butter- 
room. 

Miss Skinner silenced her with an emphatic speech 
peculiarly characteristic. 

“You just look here, Mrs. Flint. Your day of grind- 
ing and pinching other folks is gone by. Just you 
learn to be decent to the poor creatures that come 
under your care in future, and take a lesson from 


Well, I never! 





hide the streaming tears more than blushes: 

“Let it be as you wish. I do not ask for any far- 
ther test. I have always loved you.. Ishould never 
love anyone else. Only be happy and contented 
that you may recover from this bed of pain.” 

When Miss Skinner returned she heard a very 
fervent, joyous voice saying: 

“ Aspasia, my Aspasia.” 

And as her amazed eyes explored the face she had 
left white with anguish, and found it gay with smiles, 





ping tears cooled the hot scarlet cheeks, tho fire of 


the eyes full of something beyond their old serenity, 


this great’ fall of yours. If you get’the deacon off 
| without selling the farm, you'll be lucky. Just take 
| a lesson from this that has happened. You were set 
| up high’ as shining lights, you and the deacon. If 
you had not grown greedy you might have been the 
same now; but truth must come out some time. I 
| know all about what a price you got out of that in- 
| nocent young schoolmaster, a lying where he couldn't 
| help himself, for the rent of the place ; but you wasn’t 

quite cunning enough. He was to have the living 
| for us all off the farm, and it’s only that we've had ; 
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the best we could get, of course, but that’s not half 
good enough for such as Mr. Albert and Miss Aspasia, 
I've left you that sick chicken you said I might kill 
for broth, and the tough old turkey. Good-bye, 
Mrs. Flint.” 

Mrs. Flint’s wrath was too deep for words, but 
she shook her skinny hand wrathfully after the de- 
parting figure. 

Albert had written to Judge Burton once more, 
briefly stating that the first letter had not been re- 
ceived when he announced the arrest of the smug- 
gler Jem; and wishing Miss Burton all possible joy 
in her approaching marriage, against which he should 
offer no protest, and as proof of his good faith an- 
nouncing his own engagement to a young lady of 
Hardwicke. The answer from the judge came 
speedily, enclosing the reward for the detection of 
the smuggler. Albert handed over the crisp new 
notes to Miss Skinner's care. 

“They are for Aspasia. She earned them tho- 
roughly. She will need many articles suitable to her 
present position. I would rather she had them from 
you than from me; and this will facilitate the ar- 
rangement.” 

Az soon as he was able to walk comfortably with- 
out help Albert announced his intention of paying 
a visit to his friends in his new home, to make ar- 
rangements for his final settlement in the metropolis. 

Pay nodded her pretty head in satisfaction at the 
arrangement. 

She did not withdraw the hand he caught play- 
fully, but she bent her stately head to hide the happy 
dew of tears. 

(To be continued.) 





UNCONSIDERED THREATS. 





THERE was the hush of an awful silence over the 
house, broken only now and again-by a suppressed 
sob that had more of terror than grief in its sound. 

All the windows were darkened, all the doors 
closed. The dinner hour was near, but the dining- 
room was dark, smelling like a vault within its closed 
shutters. A faint ray of nearly extinguished gas 
glimmered from one of the brackets, instead of the 
blaze from the great chandelier, which usually, at that 
hour, made a noon-day glare in the handsome apart- 
ment, as it illuminated the beautiful china, silver and 
crystal of the dinner-service, and the smiling faces 
and handsome toilets of the “guests” at Mrs. 
Silverton’s large and fashionable “ establishment.” 

No key clicked in the lock, no impatient ring of 
the bell told that the ladies were returning from their 
shopping or promenade, or the gentlemen from their 
business. Mrs. Silverton prided herself on never re- 
ceiving any person who had not long since begun 
to count his income by thousands. 

This very fact made the horror and the mystery 
of the past night more terrible. “If it had only 
been a low, common place, my dear!” Mrs. Silverton 
had over and over again exclaimed to her friends, 
“ why, I am sure a dozen men might have been mur- 
dered in some places that I have—read about—with- 
out creating such a stir.” 

Of course no one could expect her to mourn much 
for the murdered man. He had come to her house 
a stranger, and during the three months of his stay had 
remained so. He sat at her table and passed through 
her halls, and up her stairs, but his voice was seldom 
heard, and he had made no acquaintances. 

A sad, melancholy man: a mysterious history had 
traced its lines on every feature of his face and every 
movement of his angular figure. What was his his- 
tory none knew. He had been recommended by one 
well known, by reputation at least, to Mrs. Silverton 
—a gentleman of high standing;now absent on a long 
journey through the East. No inquiries were 
now possible. No person had ever visited him, 
nor was it known that any friends or relations of his 
residedin town. So far as any inmate of Mrs. Silver- 
ton’s house knew, he had been entirely isolated from 
any human acquaintanceship or sympathy. 

A lonely, melancholy man, he seemed to have no 
solace but his cherished companion, a fine-toned 
violin, from which he might at almost any hour of 
the day or night have been heard drawing forth the 
most ravishing music. This, it had already been 
whispered, and was more than suspected, was the 
cause of his horrible death. A dreadful, but as yet 
almost voiceless suspicion brooded over some of the 
occupants of the house. And this it was that so in- 
tensified the herrible dread and mystery that wrapped 
in so strange a silence and gloom the usually busy and 
noisy house. 

Full to the very attics, except that room where one 
lay in a silence never to be broken, voices and 
bustle usually pervaded all the rooms, and gave that 
impression of abounding life and activity which a 


Yet sometimes there was illness in the house. 

During the winter in the latter part of which the 
event of which we are writing occvned this had 
been the case. 

Mrs. Marshall was very ill, and the doctor had 
ordered the house to be kept still—as still as pos- 
sible. The result was mysterious flittings from room 
to room on tiptoe, soft movements on the stairs and 
great pretence of caution, usually resulting in an in- 
creased amount of noise, and a vast amount of whis- 
pering which is, of all sounds, the most aggravating 
to an invalid. 

Only Mr. Southmore was not bitten by the prevail- 
ing panic. He evidently had heard of Mrs. Mar- 
shall’s illness, since it had been a topic of conversa- 
tion at successive dinners and breakfasts, each new 
arrival at these meals feeling bound to go through 
the usual form of inquiry. butit he neard he gave 
no sign—asked no question. 

Nor did he, in any respect, alter the course of his 
daily life. He went in and out as usual. He did not 
shut his door with unusual care, nor change his 
creaking boots for slippers. And, above all, his violin 
was heard wailing, chanting, exulting, as it had al- 
ways been—the only voice the lonely man ever found 
for the mysterious pain and sorrow that ruled his life. 

Mrs. Marshall’s room was on the same floor. She 
was used to the violin, and fond of music. She had 
not felt it an annoyance except sometimes late at 
night, until, at one of the daily visits of ladies 
in her room, she found herself condoled with, as a 
most patient, suffering martyr, on its account. .One 
said, “I wonder you endure it,” another, “If Mr. 
Marshall were only here the man would not dare 
annoy you so,” and another; “He must do it pur- 
posely, for he knows the doctor says you must not be 
disturbed, and he must see what pains we all take to 
keep the house still.” 

At this moment some “lambs” upon the stairs set 
up @ most unlamblike crying, and Mrs. Marshall, 
accepting the hint, resolved to add to her present 
highly exalted interestingness by enacting the new 
réle. She grew nervous and hysterical, could 
not be pacified till silence was restored. 

She said nothing, however, about the precious dar- 
lings, whose mothers were in the room, but directed 
her vituperations against Mr. Southmore, till, gra- 
dually working herself into a xysm of excite- 
ment and self-pity, she declared she “hated him ;” 
that if she “ever got well she would be revenged on 
him ;” that “he ought to be killed,” and a score of 
other half-insane and foolish speeches. 

And these speeches might have been forgotten 
had not the constant pity and condolence of her 
friends brought as constant a renewal of them, keep- 
ing alive the feeling they had aroused, till it became 
almost as intense and unreasonable as its expression. 
And yet Mrs. Marshall was a kind woman, who 
would not needlessly have harmed the smallest thing 
that had life, and even amidst her wildest sallies of 
talk had never, for one instant, a comprehension of 
the real and awful meaning of the words that 
were afterwards to be remembered against her so 
fearfully. 

Meanwhile Mr. Southmore continued to solace 
himself with the violin. At the request of Mrs. 
Silverton he played no more at a late hour of the 
night, but otherwise it was just as usual. 

Mrs. Marshall was convalescent; could the exact 
truth have been known, she greatly enjoyed Mr. 
Southmore’s playing, for he was a most accomplished 
performer, and she had a passionate fondness for 
music. 

But a kind of pleasant notoriety had attached to 
her vituperation of Mr. Southmore. It afforded a 
ready subject of conversation, and the réle of a mar- 
tyr was, on the whole, agreeable to her. 

Now the winter had passed, and with it the ill- 
ness. Mrs. Marshall had, for some time, been able 
to leave her room, and once or twice the house, but she 
still declared she hated Mr. Southmore, and only two 
days after, in full female conclave at the lunch-table, 
had, in a moment of excitement, raised by one dis- 
senting voice, wished he was dead, and declared that 
any man or woman who would take his life would be 
a public benefactor. 

One morning the house was thrilled with the tid- 
ings of his death. He had been found lying still, 
white, and cold upon his bed, and near him the 
fatal knife that, with unerring certainty, had pierced 
his heart. . 

At first it was supposed that he died by the act of 
his own hand, but the medical men called at the 
coroner’s inquest said the blow had been struck from 
behind, probably as he lay sleeping, and entering 
beneath his shoulder, had found a vital region. 

All was mystery. Nothing betokened that any 
but the usual occupants had been in the house dur- 
ing the night. Nothing was disturbed in the room 
of the murdered man, or stolen from any other. No 
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der and surprise had shown themselves in a 
thousand forms, and conjecture had subsided into 
silence, the memory of the threats so often uttered 
by Mrs. Marshall began to revive. People hardly 
dared whisper the awful thought. No one had be- 
lieved in the full stress or force of them. But now, 
there lay the corpse of the murdered man, and clear 
upon the memory of a score of hearers burned the 
awful threats that had so often resounded in their 
ears. 

Mrs. Marshall was weeping and sobbing in her 
room. She was not strong, as yet, and the solemn 
a and mystery of this death almost prostrated 

er. 

She remembered the wrath she had nursed, and 
the harsh words she had so often used. Her con- 
science smote her horribly for these, but not for the 
thought, ever cherished, of really doing him an evil. 
She did not understand, even now, why those from 
whom she sought sympathy turned against her— 
why she met only cold glances and averted faces— 
why the little children fled from her—and there were 
whispered conversations upon the landing and in the 
rooms of her whilom friends, from which she was 
rigorously excluded. “ 

As she approached the whisperings would cease, 
or the conversation receive a forced turn.. Even yet, 
and through all that long night, so sad and sleepless, 
no thought that any way really connected her with 
the dead man’s fate ever reached her mind. 

_And yet the whispe? had spread to the outer world, 
and gone abroad upon the winds. A shrewd detec- 
tive had already begun to “ work up” the case, and 
all the night through either himself or some of his 
myrmidons lurked where the glimmer of the faint 
light in her room was ever in their sight, and no 
person could leave or enter the house unobserved. 

No person had come forward to lay any claim of 
relationship, or even acquaintanceship, to the body of 
the murdered man, and that day he was to be 
buried. 

A lawyer, who had a few times transacted some 
business of minor importance for him, had volunteered 
to superintend his funeral, on finding that there re- 
mained in his bureau money enough and more to 
defray all expenses. He and a cortége from the house 
and the crowd whom curiosity would b: together, 
were to form the mourning train, when that re- 
mained of the mysterious stranger should be borne 
to the grave. 

But there was still one to be done. With 
the earliest morning light the officers of the law en- 
tered the house, and arrested Mrs. Marshall on sus- 
picion of having caused his death. 

The woman was 1ed——for a time unconscious. 
Her husband was again absent from home, all wnsus- 
picious of the dreadful charge his dear wife was called 
to meet alone. No woman of all the pretended friends 
who had once gathered around her came now to 
speak one word or perform one act of. sympathy or 
solace. 

A servant came sullenly, and applied some restora- 
tives under the orders of the officers, and in the same 
manner helped the stricken woman to dress, and stood 
by in sulky silence while her room was searched. 
And then the officer took her downstairs and placed 
her in the cab, without a word of sympathy from any 
of those who had so lately been her dear friends. 

Long before the funeral train had returned she 
had been examined before a magistrate, and was com- 
mitted to prison. And the evening papers reported 
her case before a world that condemned more than 
it pitied, while she lay half fainting in the stupor 
of her grief and bewilderment in the stony cell, not 
colder, not more pitiless than the hearts which so 
lately had beaten with pretended, though perhaps 
for the time real sympathy for her. 

Of course her husband at once returned to her, and 
all that love could suggest, as well as the counsel of 
those learned in the law, was done. 

The case never came to trial. It soon became 
evident that she had been wrongly accused, and that. 
beyond her foolish and ill-considered words there 
had been no room for suspicion. 

The real culprit, the pretended friend whom Mr. 
Southmore had offered a night’s lodging to in his room, 
and in his usual silent manner conveyed thither, and 
who had as silently fled, was found. 

The crime was brought home to him by ample and 
indisputable evidence, as well as by his own confes- 
sion. Southmore was the victim of a vengeance long 
sought, and that would have been just had man’s 
vengeance ever been so. 

Mrs. Marshall was discharged. Broken in health, 
and overwhelmed by an unquenchable remorse, it 
was long before she re-entered society or could enjoy 
any of the pleasures of life. 

She did not return to Mrs. Silverton’s, but to # 
quiet home of her own, where she at last regained 
some measure of the peace she had lost. ai 





one had been seen to enter or depart, and after won- 
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{A LEFT-HANDED WELCOME. | 


ROSAMOND HARCOURT. 


a 
CHAPTER L 


“* RosaMOND—Rosamond—I would fain Have some 
talk with you. Nay, do not draw back—you 
cannot elude my vigilance!” cried stern old Roger 
Harcourt as the great hall-door closed on the re- 
treating form of the only person who had shared the 
sumptuous dinner, never provided save when he was 
present. 

At the sound of her father’s voice Rosamond started, 
and her beautiful face grewa shade paler than during 
the scene which had been so distasteful to her, but 
endeavouring to summon all her courage, she returned 
to the dining-room. 

One glance at that grave visage told her she had 
little to hope and much to dread from the interview, 
and the result proved her womanly intuition to be 
correct. 

“Yes, child,” continued Roger Harcourt, “I must 
have a few moments’ talk with you,and know why, 
forsooth, you treat our honoured guest, Hugh March- 
mont, with such neglect. To-day when he took you 
down to dinner you averted your head ; you seemed 
to shrink from him when he was talking to youin the 
most complimentary strain, and when he drank your 
health in flowing bumpers of claret I actually saw 
your lip curl with scorn. I marked the same thing, 
too, when he kissed your hand at parting ; and this 
is not all: his gifts are despised, the flowers he 
sends you are scattered to the four winds, the costly 
ornaments, with which most girls like to decorate 
themselves, are kept locked in their caskets, and his 
other offerings are treated with similar disdain. See, 
see—there lies the rare book he brought you three 
hours ago; he and everything that pertains to him 
appear to be your special aversion.” 








“T do not deny it, father,” replied the girl, with 
mournful earnestness ; “ there was a time when, sim- 
ply as your friend, I respected Hugh Marchmont, and 
treated him with all due courtesy; but in the cha- 
racter of a loverI detest him. Think first of the 
disparity in our ages; you are fifty-five, and he 
several years your senior, while I am only nineteen. 
Besides, we have no sympathies in common; I have 
the hopes and dreams and inspirations of youth, I 
like poetry and music, as my mother did before me, 
and he cares only for gold and the advantages it can 
procure. Father, he wishes to win me merely be- 
cause he thinks a bride will lend a charm to his dis- 
mal home.” 

“Dismal home!” echoed the old man, and an 
angry flush crimsoned his face as he added, “ Why, 
girl, his house here in London, and his estate in 
Cumberland, ; are fit for royal occupants; Charles 
himself, in the height of his power, would have been 
glad to take up his abode in either of them.” 

“T am well aware of the splendours which dazzle 
your eyes,” said Rosamond, “ but Hugh Marchmont’s 
palace would be a prison to me unless I could give 
him my heart with my hand. Love should be a pri- 
mary consideration in marriage contracts, father.” 

“Tush! tush, child!” exclaimed Mr. Harcourt ; 
“JT had hoped you would have been above such 
nonsense; but somebody it appears has been teach- 
ing you romantic notions. Rosamond, Rosamond 
Harcourt, you can no longer deceive me ; this very 
hour the confession must come!” 

The young girl’s lithe figure trembled, and a burn- 
ing blush surged over her face ; but though her 
lips parted she could not articulate a syllable. 

“Speak, speak !” cried her father as he riveted a 
searching gaze upon her; “ answer me a few ques- 
tions truthfully, as you hope for heaven. There isa 
certain Cavalier, the younger son of a nobleman, half 


other claimant, who is trying his utmost to establish 
his claim. You know how I despise Charles and all 
his courtiers. But, as ill luck would have it, he 
chanced to stop your frightened palfrey the day it 
took fright, and thus not only :nade your acquaint- 
ance but won your gratitude. Rosamond, have you 
not often met him since that disaster?” 

“ Yes, father.” 

“And are you not now in the habit of meeting 
him ?” 

“That, too, I acknowledge,” was the low reply. 

“ Has love for him steeled your heart against Hugh 
Marchmont ?” 

“ Aye, sir, he has grown dearer than all the world 
besides, and to-night he is coming to confess his love 
for me, and beg you not to stand between us and 
happiness.” 

Even as she spoke the sound of horse’s hoofs came 
along the street, and the next moment a well-known 
step, and the clang of a spurred heel smote upon her 
ear, sending another and mere vivid blush to her 
face. 

“He is here—receive him courteously,” she fal- 
tered, but Roger Harcourt’s rugged features did not 
soften, nor did his eyes lose their angry glitter. 
Rosamond’s heart beat fast as the door unclosed, 
and the porter announced one who had power to 
thrill every nerve—“ Rupert Mordaunt,” the first name 
having been inherited from Spanish maternal ances- 
tors, and the latter from a proud old English line. 
The sight of this gallant Cavalier with his velvet 
doublet and plumed cap, the courtier’s cloak falling 
in graceful folds over one arm, and the flowing locks 
so detested and stigmatized by the Roundhead 
leaders, and those who sympathized with their views, 
were by no means calculated to lessen Roger Har- 
court’s indignation, but rather served to increase it 
His daughter’s appealing look was also quite wasted 
upon him, and with his fierce eyes still fastened on 
her he exclaimed: 

“ Receive Rupert Mordaunt courteously, Rosamond 
—give my good right hand to the hated Cavalier 
who has stolen my child’s heart from her old father 
and the man he has chosen for her? Nay, nay, that 
is asking too much!” 

He paused an instant, and then went on, speaking 
slowly, and with intense bitterness : 

“This hand I give you,” and he extended the left— 
“not with the fellowship with which I have to-night 
offered the other to him with whom I feel I can trust 
my daughter’s happiness, but in token of my undying 
hostility, not only to you, but all the nobility of the 
land.” 

How striking and picturesque was the scene por- 
trayed in the old room at that moment! ‘The 
light of the antique lustre suspended to the ceil- 
ing shone over the polished oaken floor, the curious 
panelling of the walls, the quaint lattices of the 
mullioned windows, the cumbrous sideboard with 
its grotesque carving, its treasured china and tall 
decanters, and the table from which the dinner-party 
had not long ago risen; but the lamp-light revealed 
more than’ these, for three figures broke up the 
otherwise still life of the picture. 

There by the festive board, on which might be 
seen the silver goblet in which Hugh Marchmont 
had drunk the health of his fair hostess, stood two 
persons who formed, indeed, a strong contrast—the 
young Cavalier, with his courtly dress and bearing, 
and bluff Roger Harcourt, with his closely shaven 
head, his plain doublet, and the rest of his costume 
marked by that severe simplicity that characterized 
the followers of Oliver Cromwell. 

Both gentlemen were gazing at the young girl 
standing opposite, and slightly leaning towards 
them in her keen anxiety. Her face had the pure 
chiselling of a Greek statue; her complexion was 
fair, and clear as crystal ; her cheek, usually flushed by 
a peach-like bloom, but now marble-pale ; her large 
blue, lustrous eyes looked strangely troubled, and 
there was an uneasy tremor about her red, ripe lips. 

She wore a long, flowing robe of blue silk, with 
the sleeves turned back to reveal a white lining and 
an exquisitely moulded arm ; a snowy kerchief was 
folded over her shoulders, and her heavy gold-brown 
tresses entirely unornamented. 

On hearing her father’s tirade concerning the book 
which Hugh Marchmont had that day brought her 
she had mechanically picked it up, and now held it 
clasped in one hand. 

For some time after Roger Harcourt’s last remark 
a profound silence reigned in the old dining-room, the 
stern father meanwhile loosening his grasp of young 
Mordaunt’s hand ; but at length the Cavalier said, 
earnestly: 

“ Sir, all my hopes of happiness in this life are 
linked with your daughter, and I would give worlds, 
if I possessed them, could I win her hand. Is there 
no hope? Can no argument, no persuasion shake 


your purpose ?” 





of whose estates may be wrested from him by an- 


“None,” was the curt answer; “Jam firm. And 
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hark ye, young man, no honourable suitor would 

persevere in attentions to a lady betrothed to 

enother. In six months, at least, Rosamond will be 
tngh Marchmont’s bride.” 

* Heaven forbid such a sacrifice!” cried Mordaunt, 
avd turning towards Roger Harcourt, he would fain 
eve resumed his piea, but the old man raised his 
gard, and with a fierce gesture exclaimed: 

“Silence! I can listen'to no more of your mad 
eavings; henceforth you and Rosamond must. be 
strangers. Begone, begone! this is no place for 
you!” 

As he spoke he stalked to the door, and flung it 
open, sullenly awaiting the young man’s egress; but 
Rupert Mordaunt sprang to the girl’sside, and clasp- 
ing her hand, murmured : 

“ Rose, dearest Rose, I cannot come to an open 
quarrel with one who, though he has heaped insults 
upon me, is nevertheless your father, and I there- 
fore leave you; but, believe. me, our parting will not 
be eternal. It is the faith of my soul that you will 
yet be mine—my own Rose, my fair Puritan 
bride !’” 

“ Heaven grant it!” she whispered, and the tears 
gushed. into her violet eyes, and glittered like ‘ rain- 
drops on their long, curling lashes. 

There was a yearning |kiss, a look which spoke 
more than the most eloquent words could breathe in 
such a crisis, and the next moment Rupert Mordaunt 
was gone, 

The clang of his spurred heel had ceased to echo 
through the hall, Rosamond flung herself at her fa- 
ther’s feet, and endeavoured to soften his heart,..but 
in vain, in vain ; he was.as cold as an iceberg. 





P CHAPTER TL 

TureE® days dragged wearily by, during which 
Rosamond, Harcourt lived over in waking dreams 
the period which had been the golden age of her 
life. 

Againjand again she recalled the morning when 
her palfrey bad taken fright in the environs of 
London, and the servant who had accompanied her 
found it utterly impossible to contrel him; the op- 
portune appearance of a young Cavalier, who had 
been sent with some important dispatches to the 
city; the bravery with which he had -rescued., her, 
and the tender interest he had manifested in her 
welfare. 

From that time his image had haunted her, and by 
various means he had managed to gain her com- 
panionship. 

She was sitting for a portrait, and. he -was often at 
her side in the studio, as the same artist had. been 
patronized by members of his own family; he knew 
her favourite.walks and the hour when she came 
floating down the Thames in her father’s barge, to 
go drifting back at twilight, and thus their ac- 
quaintance had ripened into friendship, and their 
friendship into love. 

Whatever might come ihe confession he had 
breathed in her ear three months previously would be 
the sweetest memory of her life; and not till she 
had been bouad to Hugh Marchmont by the solemn 
vows of the altar could she banish Rupert, Mor- 
daunt’s image. 

Since that memorable night, when such a stormy 
scene had been enacted in the old dining-room, 
she had neither met Marchmont nor obtained even a 
casual glimpse of the young Cavalier; the former 
had been peremptorily summoned from town, and 
though she watched at the lattice with eager eyes, 
no trace of Mordaunt greeted her yearning gaze. 

At length, however, the servant ushered in March- 
mont, and she was once more obliged to listen to his 
persistent wooing. 

Suddenly she sank down before him, avowed her 
love for another, and begged him to release her; but 
he was as resolute as her father, and she found the 
toils they had woven closing round her like iron 
bands. 

As Hugh Marchmont. took his leave he politely 
invited Rosamond and her father to dine with him 
that day, and Mr, Harcourt insisted on her accepting 
the invitation. 

At the appointed hour they ascended the long 
flight of stone steps leading to Hugh Marchmont’s 
mansion, and entered a hall furnished with the cum- 
brous magnificence of the olden time, and lighted by 
fanciful swinging lamps of solid silver, fed with fra- 
grant oil. 

The servants in attendance bowed obsequiously to 
the young girl, who, as they had been told, was des- 
tined for their future mistress, and guided her into a 
Jaxurious little anteroom, where she laid aside her 
cloak and hoed ; then her father drew her arm within 
his own, and led her onwards till they could obtain.a 
full view of the drawing-room. 

All the luxuries which vast wealth could purchase 
at that period were gathered in this lofty room; 
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voluminous curtains of purple ,velvet draped the 
arched windows, sweeping fold on fold from the ela- 
borate cornice-work above to the marble floor be- 
neath ; costly chairs stood here and there ; gorgeous 
cushions invited to repose; cabinets and tables, in- 
laid with rare skill, were tastefully arranged in 
various nooks ; massive candelabras, with their tall 
wax tapers, glittered on the high carved mantel, and 
mirrors of silver and polished steel reflected these 
splendours. 

“See, see,” said !Mr. Harcourt, in.a Jow tone, 
“what a home has been provided for you, what a 
life of ease and #ffiuence may be -yours, if; like a 
sensible girl, you forget. Rupert Mordaunt, and gratify 
your father’s most cherished wish.” 

“It is impossible to forget Rupert,” murmured the 
girl, lifting her troubled,eyes to meet his glance. 

“Hush, bush,” resumed her father, for he «aw 
their host had:perceived them, and was,advancing te 
bid them -weleome. 

The nextgoment shegtood in the:drawing-roem, 
and notwithstanding thesstormy emotion pictured in 
every feature.of heramistiul young face,,.wasformally 
introduced to-severtiifriends,as Hugh Marchmont’s 
betrothed bride. 

Dinner was sean agnouncedsand togameyat least, 
of the guests the mementaidzagged bysen leaden 


wings. 
Before Raviggthe.mamsiondihe lest ageinded her 
dwelling, bmt-she.on]y.ex claimed 
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When fRoger Honrcourt.andiis daught 
turnddtotheir own residence,sand Rosamgndayas 
again inthe solitude of, her father «sat 
|Teverig. ’ 
“T&T -could rid-myself ofygeung 
fluence for a few weeks, atJdeast,” he mutte 
would be far easier to bringebeut the allianee wen 
whichmy heart.is set. Aha )2jhaveit--to-merrow | 
I will speak to the Proteetorsqmd.see what ean be 
done. “Tis wellthat such aeman has.succeeded the 
sway of Charles:” 


morning teok his way to\Wihitehall Palace, where 
Oliver Cromwell then heldjhis-eourt. 
Up the bread.«staireasc and - 


corridors stalked Roger arourt il he tata 
the splendours whieh had been: for royal 
occupants in the dayswhen England was a kingdom 
and not a commonwealth. 

Cromwell was busy with some state affairs when 
Harcourt craved admittance, and he waited rather 
impatiently tillan hour had passed, and was then 
ushered into the Protector’s presence. 

When greetings had been interchanged Cromwell 
fixed his eyes upon the visitant, and said: 

“Prithee, what brings Roger Harcourt to White- 
hall? If I may judge from the expression of your 
face, you have some weighty matter to lay before me, 
and as this is a, busy day I have not a moment to 
lose—speak on, friend!” 

“Your excellency has divined the trath,” replied 
Roger Harcourt, with deep earnestness. “Certain 
family affairs have perplexed me not a little, and I, 
therefore, come to,you for help. As you are aware, 
I have an only child, now a girl of nineteen.” 

Cromwell bowed assent, and the visitor con- 
tinued : 

“She will not be the heiress of a large fortune, 
but from her mother she has inherited beauty enough 
to make her attractive, and sheismuch admired. Under 
these circumstances I have seen fit to watch over her 
interests, and have chosen her future husband.” 

“ And who is the man of your choice ?” 

“Hugh Marchmont, your excellency. It is true he 
is several years my senior, but he has ample wealth 
at his command, and is, besides, one with whom I 
can trust her happiness.” . 

Again he paused, but Cromwell did not speak, and 
he -went on with his revelation, narrating the par- 
ticulars of his daughter’s acquaintance with young 
Mordaunt, her love for the gallant Cavalier, and the 
repugnance she manifested towards everything per- 
taining to Marchmont. 

“ And now,” exclaimed the perplexed father, “ you 
see just where I stand: Rupert Mordaunt will not 
willingly give her up, and I shall be in constant fear 
till she is Hugh Marchmont’s bride. Your excellency 
has sovereign power; as Protector of England you 
have only to speak the word and this young malapert 
may be arrested and thrown into the Tower!” 

“ Roger Harcourt,” rejoined Cromwell, “you crave 
a boon I cannot grant, During my protectorate it 
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With thesewwerds he retirefjto rest, and themext | 


racter brought under a strict investigation, and 

she does not belong to our party, and his sym- 
pathies,and tastesare those of a thorough Cavalier,I 
must him worthy of his noble blood, and 
brave-and generous to a fault. My sole objection to 
him is that he is net a Puritan, and I could not wrong 
myself-and him so far as to doom him to unmerited 
imprisonment.” 

Harcourt hesitated an instant ere he resumed : 

“Think, your excellency; it is only for a short 
time-that I wish him imprisoned, and that could not 
do him,any great harm.” 

“Domot try toshake my purpose,” said Cromwell, 
not without adash of sternness in his voice. “I am 
resolved.to be just to the young Cavalier, and you 
must lay.some other plan for effecting.an alliance with 


) Hugh Marchmont.” 


As she spoke the Protector bowed; and in no 
enviable mood the foiledHarcourt retired. 

‘Time went on, .an@WRosamond Harcourt was 
;anxiously awaiting som: 
Qne evening, whemh t 
tleave “her witheut the e@urveillance he had 
maintained since he to Hugh Marchmont, 
‘@friend brought hemm»note-bearing..a superscription 
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had been obliged to 
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Mordauntissin- }anarble 


*“Barbara,” she eager tone, “did 
the p you brought me ? ” 
“Yes, Rose ;i1 of to be made a con- 
Mfidant of the secret me, prithee, what 
will take. 


“T must go, Barbara,” 1 
must not wait in vaim” © 

“But how can you «ma wto leave the house 

bei are b servants ?” 

“Seme must be dommed,” said Rosamond— 
“ remain oe woand see what can be done 
to elude their vigilance.” 

With these words she left the room where she 
had received her friend, and glided noiselessly 
through the hall and along the corridor which led 
to the kitchen. 

As she paused she could hear the clinking of 
glasses, shouts of laughter, and an occasional snatch 
of some seng popular at that day. 

“There can be no danger of arousing their sus- 
picions,” she said as sbe returned to Barbara—“ the 
servants-are taking adwantage, of my father’s absence 
by a genexal merry-making, which may last till morn- 
ing, and I can, therefore, go and come at pleasure.” 

In a few moments more she had folded her cloak 
around her, donned her-close hood, and stoad ready 
for her.adventure. 

Ere long the two paused breathlessly on the river’s 
brink; a wherry came shooting towards them, and 
then Barbara left-her friend. and hastened back.to 
her home, while Rosamond went drifting down the 
Thames. 

“Here you may stop,” said Rosamond as the wherry 
neared a little cove hard by the old trysting-place 


the girl—“ Rupert 


lover. 

It was a wild March night; the wind wailed 
amid the few trees around her ; the waters beat 
angrily against the sides of the wherry, and “ hoaded 
clouds” were trooping across the sky, so that the 
moonlight was dim and uncertain; but the thought 
of once more meeting Rupert Mordaunt for a 
time invested everything around with summer 
bleom. 

To.and fro, to and fro, she paced along the 
river’s brink, listening for the sound of horse’s hoofs, 
and watching for some trace of her lover; but he 
came not. 

For three hours she waited his coming, and then— 
faint, giddy, and sick. at heart—seated herself in the 
wherry, and motioned the boatman to. row back. 

Ah! that night ushered in a sorrow a thousand- 
fold deeper than that which had weighed down her 
young heart at the prospect of an alliance with Hugh 
Marchmont. 





has been my fortune to have Rupert Mordaunt’s cha- 





In the solitude of her chamber she passed through 
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1 most trying ordeal, but it was in vain that she at- 
tempted to give a satisfactory answer to the query 
which kept flitting across her brain, why Rupert 
Mordaunt had failed to keep his tryst beneath the 
tall trees, where she had awaited him till mid- 
night. 

Could anything have befallen him on his journey 
to London, or was is it possible that, as her father 
had sometimes asserted, he had now her heart, as he 
had many others, simply to boast of his conquests 
among his friends ? 

This unwelcome thought she, however, resolved to 
banish ; bat when days dragged by and she neither 
saw nor received the slightest message from the 
young Cavalier, her doubts came back upon her with 
crushing weight. 

In the whole of London she could think of none 
save Barbara Alison to whom she could go for aid 
and counsel, for the artist who: had been the mutual 
friend of the lovers had left, and others who had 
shared, their confidence had removed to a distant 
county. 

To add to her discomfiture, when she had decided 
to tell Barbara how she was suffering from the cruel 
suspense which had tortured her, she learned that 
her friend had been summoned from home by the 
alarming illness of a kinswoman, and it was wholly 
uncertain when she would return. 

As weeks passed neither note nor message from 
Rupert Mordaunt reached her, and various circum- 
stances combined to deepen the distrust which had at 
first been slight. 

Strolling through the streets one morning in the 
wild hope of finding some ‘trace of Rupert, she 
casually overheard the following conversation : 

“Why donot the Mordaunt family come to town ?” 
askedia young man of his companion. 

“Qh! the old-earl and countess are employed in 
matrimonial speculations. They would fain provide 
for the younger son, Rupert, and wish tohave ‘him 
marry before they take up their abode in London. 
As you know, when he was here he paid much atten- 
tion to that pretty Puritan, the daughter of bluff old 
Roger Hareourt, but Lady Arabella, his betrothed 
bride, is far more beautiful.in my opinion, and besides, 
she is heiress to an immense fortune.” 

“Think you she has won his heart from fair Rose 
Harcourt 2” 

“ Aye, aye—when I was at the castle he paid her 
the most flattering homage, and when you all see 
her you will not wonder, for, she is a perfect Juno.” 

Rosamond waited to hear no more, but hastened 
onward, scarcely knowing whither she went. As 
she passed the town residence of the Mordaunts- she 
saw that it was sfill-vacant—and then a mist swam 
before her eyes; her blood chilled'in her veins, and 
it was with extreme difficulty that she could reach 
home. 

From that. hour she felt that she must give up 
Rupert Mordaunt ; and when, after her father’s re- 
turn, she held a long conversation with him, »she 
said, mournfully : 

“The hopes and dreams and. aspirations of my 
youth are crushed, and life has lost its freshness, its 
bloom. I will no longer oppose your wishes, but 
gratify you by accepting your friend, Hugh Mayrch- 
mont,” 

Roger Harconrt smiled, and the preparations for 
her marriage were now carried forward with great 
activity. 

Such was the state of affairs when couriers came 
dashing into London, and reining in their steeds 
at Whitehall, brought the Protector intelligence that 
riots had broken out: in the Commonwealth whose 
destinies he swayed. 

The tidings soon spread through the city, stirring 
scenes broke in upon the comparative quiet which 
had pervaded London. 

Cromwell, ever active and alert, took immediate 
action; | troops were hastily marshalled, and while 
some were sent forth to suppress the rioters, others 
guarded the town. 

In the midst of the tumult that prevailed Rosa- 
mond Harcourt, perceived a well-known figure stalk- 
ing beneath the window which she had just opened 
—it was Richard Grant, the faithful body-servant of 
Rupert Mordaunt. The next moment he was at, her 
side,.and doffing his hat, exclaimed: 

“Do you still love my young master?” 

“Do not ask that,” replied the girl—‘he whom 
I thought the soul of truth has proved false.” 

“Nay, nay, not so,” cried the serving-man. “ I 
know his heart, for he has long confided in me, and 
you are the only one he has ever loved, Miss Har- 
court. Hark ye—when he started for London at the 
time he dispatched message to you, begging you to 
meet him at the old trysting-place, he was hastening 
on at his'utmost speed when a fall: from his horse 
fractured one of his Jimbs, and he was. otherwise 
severely injured. ‘He: was obliged to seek refuge in a 


“But why did you not come on to London and ap- 
prize me of what had befallen him?” 

“T was not with him, lady—I was just recovering 
from a severe sickness when he set out, and he 
thought I was not strong enough to bear the journey. 
When he was brought back to the castle I acknow- 
ledge that strong efforts were made to bring about a 
match between him and a rich heiress; but they 
signally failed, and he and the rest of his family 
were on the way to the city when, five miles from 
London, we encountered a band of rioters, shouting— 
‘Down with the Cavaliers—down with the nobles!’ 
A sharp skirmish ensued, for the earl has not a re- 
tainer who would not fight long and fiercely for 
young Master Rupert ; but, lady, spite of all we could 
do, he has been, I fear, mortally wounded, and I left 
him with two of my fellow-servants while I came to 
bear you the evil tidings. Will you go with me, 
Miss Harcourt? it would soften his last moments to 
have you by his side.” 

Rosamond Harcourt yielded a ready assent, and 
had soon set out on what might, perchance, be love's 
last mission. : 
When she reached the little village she saw by 
the glare of the torches waved aloft, flushed and 
anxious faces at the windows, and ..men, women and 
children hurrying to and fro in wild alarm, as 
the troops came rushing into the hamlet like an 
avalanche. 

Beyond this village, however, the land, at that 
period, swept away ina long and lonely moor, and 
there the fiercest onslaught had been made. 

On, on wandered Richard Grant and his com- 
panion, till they had gained the spot where he had 
left his master. 

There, with the night sky arching above him, lay 
Rupert Mordaunt, with a cloak folded carefully over 
him, and his head pillowed on another, belonging to 
one of his compassionate retainers. 

“Rupert,” murmured the girl, flinging herself 

down at his side, and the next: moment she was en- 
folded in a convulsive embrace. 
A brief. explanation ensued, young Mordaunt ex- 
pressed his keen regret that he could not meet her 
at the trysting-place, and. declaring that, after his 
return to the castle, he had dispatched :a long letter, 
which she, however, had not received. 

A peasant chancing to pass, kindly offered the 

wounded man and his companions a. shelter,.and 
there, they remained till his health was fully. re- 
stored. 
During this period Rose learned that Rupert 
Mordaunt had been in a certain locality where, even 
at that time, the religion of the Puritans was derided, 
and their meetings frequently disturbed ‘by the 
Cavaliers, and they were obliged to meet in secret. 
He had stealthily looked in upon them, and their 
simple worship had touched his heart ; it had haunted 
him through his illness, and now, to her great joy, he 
acknowledged himself a Puritan. 

While these events ‘were transpiring in the pea- 
sant’s cottage Roger Harcourt was shocked and 
startled to learn that his friend, Hugh Marchmont, 
had amassed most of his wealth by unlawful means, 
and was now connected with .a band, of notorious 
contrabandists, who in a recent quarrel betrayed 
him to Cromwell. 

He precipitately fled, and his subsequent fate was 
enshrouded in impenetrable mystery. 

An alarming illness prostrated Harcourt soon after- 
wards, and as Rosamond tenderly ministered to him 
he confessed that he had intercepted Mordaunt’s last 
letter, and had exerted his utmost efforts to effect an 
entire alienation. Hitherto he had been a Puritan 
only because he detested the royal party, and was 
glad to see any encroachment upon their habits and 
privileges ; but now he wasa changed man—his heart 
had softened, and he gave a ready consent to their 
marriage. 

The wedding was solemnized, and seldom had a 
happier or lovelier bride left the altar than fair Rose 
Mordaunt. 

Among the guests at the wedding banquct was the 
bridegroom’s uncle, who had lately returned from the 
Indies, and he then declared that his favourite nephew 
and godson, Rupert Mordaunt, would be the heir of 
his own vast wealth. In due time, also, he succeeded 
to the earldom, and Roger Harcourt saw his daughter’s 
brow spanned by the coronet of a countess. 

The happiness of their wedded life justified both 
in the choice they had made, and around their fire- 
side they often talk to their children of that memo- 
rable meeting On the moor. C.F. G. 





THREATENED ENCLOSURE OF EpPiInc Forrst.—A 
public meeting has been held at the Beaumont Insti- 
tution, Mile End Road, to consider the threatened en- 
croachments on Epping Forest. "The Marquis Towns- 
hend presided. <A resolution was unanimously 


the inhabitants of the East of London to preserve 
from enclosure the Forest of Epping, which for cen- 
turies had been a place of popular resort, and that 
the meeting viewed with especial displeasure the re- 
cent enclosure of Loughton, Woodford and Wanstead. 
Resolutions were also passed providing that legal ad- 
vice should be taken to ascertain the rights of the 
lords of the manor to enclose the waste lands within 
the forest, and appointing a committee with a view to 
raise a fund of 10,0007. to defray the necessary ex- 
penses. 
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Mars. MINTURN sat down and paused a moment to 
collect her thoughts, and Mr. ‘Tilson impatiently 
asked : 

“ What is this wonderful communication, ma’am ? 
Lam in a quiver till I hear it, though after all 1 sup- 
pose it will amount to nothing.” 

“In that you are mistaken, sir, for it will-be a 
most momentous revelation to you, I assure you.” 
“Ah, ha! truly! In what respect, I pray?” 

“ In this—that it will-restore to your daughter the 
power to treat with you on fairer terms than you 
seem disposed to allow her.” 

“*Umph! explain, if you please—I never attempt 
to solve riddles,” 

Mrs. Minturn, in reply to this demand, impressively 
said: 

“ You may remember, Mr. ‘Tilson, that I was with 
your wife in her last ilmess—that I heard her wishes 
with reference to her daughter expressed, though I 
was not permitted to carry them out.” 

“ Well, admitting all that, to what does it tend ? 
Be a little more expeditious, if you please, ma’am, for 
I am not gifted with; much-patience.” 

“TI will come to the point at once, then. .Just 
before her decease Mrs. Tilson confided to me the 
fact that, although no settlement had been made on 
or before her marriage, you had found it expedient 
to,secure her fortune to herself during some. crisis of 
your business affairs. The papers were placed imher 
hands for safe keeping, and after the danger was 
over you wished: toreclaim them; but by that time 
she understoed your character better than when she 
married you, and she refused to give them up. She 
did this because she was determined: to secure to 
her daughter the future. possession of the money that 
had been her own.” 

A singular change passed.over the listener's face, 
and he roughly said: 

“ Admitting allthis to be true, to what does it 
tend, I again ask? I remember the transaction : to 
which you refer, butithe papers must have been de- 
stroyed, for the most, minute search made after my 
wife’s death never enabled me to recover them. She 
acted in a most unjustifiable manner in retaining pos- 
session of them.” 

“Tn that opinion I cannot concur with :you, sir, 
and the use-your daughter will now make of those 
documents will prove that her mother’s foresight was 
not in vain. ‘Those papers are still in existence, Mr. 
Tilson, and I am aware of the place in which they 
have been concealed. I. have never spoken of them 
to Mabel, because I knew she would never be per- 
suaded to use them against you, except in an emer- 
gency as important as the present one. Now they 
will save her from ruin.” 

“Pudge! do you-really expect me to believe this 
trumped-up story, Mrs. Minturn ? I thought you were 
a woman of more judgment.” 

His tone and manner were savagely contemptuous, 
but both voice and eyes showed that he wasalarmed 
at her statement. She gravely replied: 

“I ask you to believe nothing without proof, sir. 
I am every moment expecting Mr. Denton, as he pro- 
mised to be here this afternoon between four and five 
o'clock. When he is present to assist Mr. Darvel, 
and to protect Mabel and myself from your violence, 
I will cause the papers to be. produced from the 
hiding-place in which they have so long lain.” 

He angrily said : 

“ And you have known this all these years, yet 
made no attempt to enlighten me as to whether these 
documents were still in existence.” 

“T have done so, sir, because this secret: was con- 
fided to me by a dying mother, who exacted from-me 
a promise to watch over the interests of her child ; 
and if the necessity ever arose, to enable: Mabel to 
use this weapon against you in self-defence. Had 
you married your present wife before ,Mr..James 
Tilson’s fortune rendered your daughter independent 
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mother’s fortune at your hands. When she became 
rich in her own right I thought it useless to speak 
to her on the subject, for I knew she would not then 
be induced to claim a settlement from you.” 

“ Upon my word, madam, you are more plain-spoken 
than polite. The person I have thought proper to 
make my wife is quite good enough for Miss ‘Tilson 
to associate with, and I will yet bring her proud 
spirit down till she asks pardon from the woman 
she affects to despise so thoroughly. In spite of 
your threat to produce that settlement I have not 
given up all hopes of victory yet.” 

Mrs. Minturn made no reply, and after taking 
several turns across the floor, Mr. Tilson drew near 
and asked, in a low tone: 

“ Will nothing tempt you to retain this secret in 
your own keeping, Mrs. Minturn? Your annuity is, 
I know, very small. If I double or treble it now, 
and allow Mabel as much as two hundred a year out 
of what I demand from her, what would you say to 
giving up these papers to me, or to pointing out the 
place where I could get them for myself?” 

Mrs. Minturn angrily replied : 

“T should say what I think, Mr. Tilson, and that 
is that you are a most unprincipled and unfeeling 
man. You are already rich ; you have no child but 
Mabel, and yet you seek to deprive her of what her 
uncle gave her inthis shameless manner. I wish you 
to understand that my interests are quite identified 
with those of Mabel, and I will consent to nothing 
that can compromise them.” 

“Oh—ah! well, you needn’t fly off at a tangent; 
I am sure that I only spoke as I did for her benefit 
and yours; for even if the settlement you refer to is 
produced, I can easily have it set aside. It was only 
made to baffle creditors in case of failure, but a lucky 
speculation saved me, and there was no need to use 
my wife’s name to retain my property. If it be 
brought to the test the law can pick a flaw in it, no 
doubt.” 

“Tf it be found necessary it shall be tested,” said 
Mrs. Minturn, with severe gravity. ‘“ Ah, here comes 
Mr. Denton when he is most wanted ; you shall now 
soon be satisfied of the truth of my statement, Mr. 
Tilson.” 

Mr. Denton dismounted in front of the door, and 
admitted himself, as of late had been his habit. He 
was about to pass through the hall and ascend to 
Qliver’s room, when Mrs. Minturn appeared at the 
parlour-door and invited him to enter. 

His astonishment and dismay at finding Mr. Tilson 
there was almost ludicrous. His ruddy face assumed 
a deeper purple tint, and he sank upon a chair and 
wiped away the drops that arose to his brow, for his 
kind heart anticipated the worst to the lovers from 
this ominous visit. 

His former friend roughly said : 

“ So I find you in league with these women against 
me. What do you mean, Paul Denton, by assisting 
my daughter to deceive me, and aiding her to harbour 
a man who is a disgrace to her family?” 

“T mean to be what you have never been—her 
friend,” was the prompt reply, for his words aroused 
the ire of the irascible banker. ‘“ Don’t speak to me 
again asif I were your inferior, Mr. Tilson, for I won't 
put up with any such insolence. What has brought 
you here in this underhand manner? And how do you 
know that your nephew is concealed here ; as that, I 
suppose, is what your words mean ?” 

““T know that he is here, that is enough; and I 
mean to act on that knowledge, too.” 

Mrs. Minturn here interposed, and hastened to ex- 
plain to Mr. Denton what had occurred within the 
last hour: the demand made on Mabel to surrender 
the whole of her fortune as the price of her cousin’s 
safety, and the statement made by herself, which 
she trusted would enable Miss Tilson to come to 
some equitable arrangement with her father. 

Mr. Denton listened eagerly and earnestly, and 
then decisively said : 

“« We will have a settlement of this thing before I 
leave the house. I wish you to understand, Mr. 
Tilson, that I have the certificates of your daughter's 
property in my iron safe, and you will never get them 
from me without a hard fight among the lawyers. 
There, sir, I think that is a Rowland for your Oliver ; 
and with Mrs. Minturn’s valuable assistance I do not 
despair of checkmating you yet in the game you 
have attempted to play. Bring forward your evi- 
dence, madam ; let me lay my hands on those papers 
and you may rely on it that the best use will be 
made of them to prevent Miss Tilson from being 
plundered.” 

“I will go for them, sir, and soon return, ac- 
companied by Mabel.”’ 

Sho left the room, and the two men cast angry 








looks at each other, but neither of them spoke during 
her absence. 

Mabel had remained in a state of intense solici- 
tude, wondering what her old friend’s parting 
words could have meant, and she gladly hailed her 
return. At Oliver’s request she had placed the 
dressing-case on a table near him, and together they 
examined every portion of it. They found nothing 
that could afford a clue to Mrs. Minturn’s eager in- 
quiry concerning it, though Mabel remembered that 
whenever she had seen the old lady since her 
mother’s death inquiry had always been made as to 
the safety of this case, and Mrs. Minturn had 
impressed on her the necessity of retaining it in her 
Own possession. 

Oliver could suggest no solution to the mystery, 
and in painful suspense they awaited the return of 
Mrs. Minturn. When she came in she glanced at 
the table, and said: 1 

“You have anticipated my request by bringing 
the dressing-case hither. I am now going to show 
you where the most important papers have been 
concealed. They will afford you the means of 
making good terms with your father, Mabel, and 
Mr. Denton is downstairs, ready to take possession 
of them in your name, and preserve them for you.” 

“Dear Mrs. Minturn, you will indeed prove your- 
self our guardian angel if you can do so much as 
that,” said Oliver, warmly ; “ but I can find nothing 
about this box that indicates a crevice in which any- 
thing can be concealed.” 

In reply to this Mrs. Minturn drew out a drawer in 
the bottom of the case and placed it on one side; then 
touching a spring ingeniously concealed under the 
raised edge of the mahogany, a thin board flew up, 
revealing several. folds of parchment, laid out 
smoothly on the bottom, She drew them forth, and 
with a faint smile presented them to Mabel as she said: 

“ This is the last legacy left by your mother to 
yourself. These deeds entitle you to the whole of 
her fortune, with interest from the day it came into 
your father’s possession.” 

In glad surprise she grasped the precious docu- 
ments, and cried: 

“ Oh, Oliver! we are saved from ruin and despair. 
But how came they here—and why have they been 
so long concealed ?” 

“ They were placed in that receptacle by the hand 
of your mother. She had that place of deposit con- 
trived without the knowledge of anyone around her, 
and she exacted from me a promise that I would 
never reveal its existence to you unless a necessity 
for so doing arose. That hour has arrived, and I 
thank heaven most fervently that I have been per- 
mitted to be of use to the daughter of the dearest 
friend of my youth.” 

Oliver and Mabel both seized a hand, and over- 

whelmed her with thanks and blessings. Mrs. Min- 
turn shrank from these as quickly as possible by 
saying : 
“ There, there, young people, that will do if you 
please. We will replace these papers exactly as we 
found them, and then take the box down with us. It 
will be best for you to make an effort to accompany 
us, Oliver, and I will lock the doors to prevent in- 
trusion on the part of the servants.” 

The parchments were replaced, the spring shut 
down, and Oliver insisted that he was quite able to 
take the dressing-case downstairs. The hopes that 
had sprung to life within his breast seemed to give 
him renewed vigour ; and, to the surprise of the two 
moody men who waited below, he came into their 
presence with Mabel and Mrs. Minturn. 

His uncle scowled silently upon him, but Mr. Den- 
ton jumped up, and heartily shaking him by the 
hand, expressed his pleasure at seeing him well 
enough to leave his room. 

Mr. Tilson bit his lip till the blood sprang from 
it, and seeing what Oliver carried, he furiously cried 


out: 

“ What is that thing lugged in here for? Nothing 
in your mother’s dressing-case can be brought up as 
a witness against me, I am sure, Miss Tilson.” 

“We shall soon see, sir,” replied Oliver; and 
placing the case on a table, he turned towards Mrs. 
Minturn. 

Again she unlocked and removed the drawer, and 
then calling Mr. Denton to her side, she requested 
him to draw forth what she was about to reveal. The 
precaution was not unnecessary, for Mr. Tilson had 
already stretched forth his long, talon-like fingers, 
and seemed prepared to clutch and destroy whatever 
might be produced. 

Mr. Denton pushed him unceremoniously aside and 
ns the false bottom lifted, he seized the parchments, 
opened the topmost one, and read aloud: 








“Settlement of James Tilson on his wife, Mary, 
for her benefit, and that of her heirs for ever.” 

He then went over the whole of the documents, 
and found that they not only gave the deceased Mrs. 
Tilson control over the portion she had brought her 
husband in marriage, but over all that he had ac- 
quired up to the date of the settlement, amounting 
in all to twenty thousand pounds. 

The three most deeply interested in this revelation 
regarded each other in astonishment, and Mr. Tilson 
seemed to writhe anew as each separate clause was 
read. He was the first to break the silence that 
followed. 

“It’s a confounded shame that those deeds should 
turn up now to spoil the best speculation I ever un- 
dertook to make. I can’t tell whatever made me fool 
enough to make such a settlement as that on any 
woman living. I got paid for my folly soon after 
I did it, for I could never wrest from Mary what had 
become of the papers, and now the debt has come 
up against me with interest. I say, Mabel, what 
will you give me now to let that lover of yours escape 
the hangman’s clutches ?” 

Mabel briefly replied : 

“T will give nothing, sir, till you speak of my be- 
trothed with more respect.” 

“Oh! so ’m to mend my manners to please 
you now that you’ve got a little power into your 
hands, Well, then, at what. price do you rate the 
safety of my worshipful nephew, Mr. Oliver Darvel ? 
I hope that is respectful enough to please you.” 

Mabel, ashamed of him, wounded to the soul by 
his remorseless cupidity and disregard of her happi- 
ness and well-being, made an effort to say : 

“Excuse me, father ; I cannot remain here longer, 
for I am faint andill. I willempower’Mr. Denton to 
settle this affair with you. I leave the deeds in his 
safe keeping, and he may effect such a compromise 
with you as will be satisfactory to both of us.” 

As she turned away, followed by Oliver and Mrs. 
Minturn, she spoke to the former : 

“You had better come with us, Oliver, and 
leave Mr. Denton to manage this business alone. Be- 
sides, it is scarcely safe for you to remain down- 
stairs.” 

A knock was heard at the door, which Mrs. Min- 
turn had taken the precaution to lock securely, and 
the handle was turned, as if someone were trying to 
enter. Mabel hurried her cousin out through the 
opposite one as Mr. Denton strode to the door on 
which the knock had been struck. The ruddy face 
of the cook appeared at the opening, and she said, in 
a somewhat confused manner: 

“ Oh, it’s you, sir!. I was just passing through 
the ’ouse, and ’earing people a talkin’ in here, I only 
thought I'd look in an’ see who they mought be, caze 
Miss Tilson so seldom stays downstairs now that I 
thought it strange like to hear voices. Egscuse me, 
if you please, sir, as I didn’t mean to intrude.” 

“ Neither have you done so, Mrs. Bangs,” said Mr. 
Denton, politely. ‘“ Hereis Mr. Tilson, the father of 
your mistress, and perhaps we have talked a little 
loudly, for we have had some business to transact that 
was not pleasant. Nothing is wrong, you may be 
sure, so you may go back to your torrid zone without 
looking into matters any farther to-day.” 

“ Oh, sir, I ope you don’t go for to think that I 
meant to spy on you. I ’opes I’m above that, Mr. 
Denton.” 

“ T hope you are, Mrs. Bangs, but I have no time 
to listen to excuses now, and the best thing you can 
do is to get back to your own domains, and leave 
the house to your mistress and her guests.” 

“In course, sir, I'll do that ; but you see I promised 
the ’ousemaid to look arter things a little while she 
were gone, and that’s ’ow Icamein to see who was 
talkin’.” 

“ You needn’t trouble yourself to explain your pre- 
sence to me, only relieve me of it, and I shall be quite 
satisfied,” and he unceremoniously shut the door in 
her face. 

The woman lingered a few moments, but finding 
that the conversation going on within the room was 
inaudible, she moved slowly towards the kitchen, 
muttering: 

* T’ll pay ’em out for treating measif I was a beggar, 
see if 1 don’t. Old Tilson here, too—I s’pose he’s 
come tohelp git his nevy away safe, but my eyes is 
open, and I mean to airn what's offered me for spyin’ 
on’em all. I’ve found out where all the wittles goes 
to that they tried to make me believe the old’oman 
eats, just as if they think I can be imposed on in that 
transpearent manner. Five pound ain't airned every 
day, but I’ve as good as got it in my hand.” 

The cook reached her own domains and subsided 
into quietness, ruminating on the discoveries she had 
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made, and the possibility of extorting a larger 
bribe from those who had employed her as a spy. 


CHAPTER XLIIL 


AFTER a long and rather stormy conference the 
banker left Tilson in the parlour. and ascended to 
Oliver’s apartment. He found Mabel and Mrs. Min- 
turn with him, anxiously awaiting his report. 

Mr. Denton was flushed and excited, and after 


throwing himself upon the seat Mabel hastened to | 


offer, he said : 

“T have had a hard fight for you, Mr. Darvel, but 
I believe I have made all safe now.” 

‘“*T can never express to you how sincerely I thank 
you, both on my own accountandon Mabel’s. If you 
had not stood our fast friend, Mr. Denton, I do not 
know how we could have extricated ourselves from the 
strait in which we were placed. And now may I 
ask you on what terms my uncle has consented to 
forego his threats against me ?” 

“ As to the thanks, we will take them for granted, 
if you please, Mr. Darvel. I have served Miss Til- 
son because I have the sincerest esteem for her, and 
you because I believe you to be innocent of inten- 
tional wrong, and I knew you to be most dear to her. 
I have purchased’ your safety by promising on her 
part that she will take no steps to enforce her claims 
on the property her father has in his possession, 
provided he will give up his vindictive pursuit of 
yourself. She is furthermore to allow him to remove 
to this place and make it his residence as long as he 
lives. I consider the terms pretty fair, considering 
what Mr. Tilson hoped to gain when he came hither 
to-day.” 

“ They are far better than I dared to hope for, and 
I am most grateful to you for obtaining them, My 
father is welcome to occupy Fernely when we are 
gone, especially as I do not wish to sell the place. 
Perhaps the day may come when we can venture to 
resume our residence in it again.” 

Mr.. Denton dubiously shook his head. 

“T scarcely think so, Miss Tilson. The new 
home you will make will be safer and happier, 
believe me, than any you can claim here. When 
people emigrate it is best to take their dares and pe- 
nates with them, and set them up in the new house- 
hold with the feeling that henceforth it is consecrated 
by them to domestic love and content. When you 
start do not, like Mrs. Lot, be casting back 
yearning glances at the home you have left behind 
you, lest, like her, you may meet the fate of those 
who rebel against the fate decreed tothem. But 
excuse me, I did not mean to preach a sermon to you, 
who s0 little need the repetition of such hackneyed 
truths as I have uttered.” 

“Thank you all the same, Mr. Denton, but I am 
not so good as you think me, and I promise to profit 
by your advice, so far, at least, as to try and make 
my new home as happy as this might have been un- 
der more favourable circumstances. I shall take 
with me those that are dearest to me, and affection, 
after all, makes the true sunshine of domestic life.” 

Mrs. Minturn here spoke : 

“Had you not better explain how this business is 
to be arranged, Mr. Denton? Mr. Tilson is nota 
very patient man, and he will come upon us before 
you, have arranged it, if you do not attend to it at 
once.” 

“Well thought of, madam. I will act on your 
suggestion, and take some other opportunity to en- 
lighten Miss ‘Tilson as to my views of the future that 
lies before her. Iam to retain possession of the parch- 
ments found to-day,as security for Mr. Tilson’s perform~ 
ance of his part of the contract. On her part, Miss 
Tilson will give me a paper, jointly signed by her- 
self and Mr. Darvel, relinquishing all claim on her 
father’s fortune, on the condition that she is to retain 
possession of the estate of her late uncle. Mr. Tilson 
also binds himself to permit his nephew to escape 
from England, without farther molestation from him, 
and formally gives his consent to his union with his 
daughter.” 

A glance of pleased surprise was exchanged be- 
tween the lovers, and Oliver said: 

“This is more than I dared to hope for.” 

“ And far more than you deserve,” said Mr. Tilson 
from the door, which he had , opened without 
warning. “I wish you to understand that I only 
give my consent to your marriage with Mabel to 
make sure that she will never return on my hands 
again, Since my brother’s money is so mixed up be- 
tween you, and she is so foolishly romantic as to in- 
sist that it belongs to you, the best thing I can do 
for her is to permit her to gain a legal right to her 
share as your wife, I wash my hands of both of you, 








and the sooner you are out of this country the better 
it will be for you.” 

Mabel turned sorrowfully towards him : 

“ And is this all, father? Have you no word of 
cheer for the daughter who is about to expatriate 
herself ? No blessing for those who go forth from 
their native land under such sad circumstances as 
those which surround Oliver and myself ?” 

Unmoved by this appeal, Mr. Tilson harshly said : 

“ You have chosen to take your fate in your own 
hands, and you can hardly expect me to wish you 
‘ God-speed,’ when yuu have so resolutely set your- 
self against my wishes. Make the most of my con- 
sent to let you throw yourself away on such a good- 
for-naught as Oliver, for that is all you will gain 
from me. Had it not been for the unwarrantable in- 
terference of strangers,” and he cast a resentful 
glance towards Mrs. Minturn and her ally, the burly 
banker, “this necessity would not have been forced 
upon me. Youare degrading yourself by making 
such a marriage, but it is now no business of mine. 
You have chosen your course, and henceforth I dis- 
own and discard you.” 

“ And I, sir,” said Oliver, “ will prove to Mabel 
that in exchanging a father’s for a husband’s pro- 
tection she has gained much, and lost little that is 
worth a regret. You have assumed the privilege to 
insult me on the score of my youth and our near 
relationship, but in this, which is probably our last 
meeting on earth, I avail myself of the opportunity 
to say that my future life shall effectually refute the 
charges against my honour which you have proved 
yourself only too anxious to believe. I accept your 
daughter as the blessing of my, life, and as I am true 
to her and the promotion of her happiness, may the 
Great Being above judge me when I appear before 
Him to answer for the deeds done in the flesh.” 

“ Tf canting could prove you worthy you might be 
canonized as a saint,” sneered his uncle. “ But I am 
tired of this. Of course you must agree to what Mr. 
Denton has settled, so I shall take myself off. Mabel, 
when this reprobate has impoverished you, as he 
most likely will, and then deserts you afterwards, 
you need not expect to come to me, or to claim a 
home in this house, if it does belong to you. I wish 
you to understand that after what has passed here 
to-day our separation is final and irrevocable.” 

Stung by his cruel hardness, Mabel bent her head 
and replied : 

“T wish it to be so, sir. From my childhood I 
have known that I was an object of suspicious dis- 
trust, rather than of affection to you, and what has 
this day been made known to me enlightens me as to 
its cause. I relinquish the money that is justly mine, 
and pledge myself never to ask the restitution of a 
penny, even if I should chance to be reduced to the 
direst extremity. But of that I have no fear. I am 
rich enough in worldly wealth, and immeasureably 
more so in the love of a good and true man, who 
will henceforth be all the world to me. Adieu, 
father ; when you come to die perhaps you will regret 
the hardness you have shown to me to-day.” 

“ If I do it will be because my mind has become 
weakened by disease. So long as the natural man 
can feel and think he will have little compunction 
for casting off an ungrateful and disgraced child.” 

With these harsh words he abruptly closed the 
door, outside of which he had continued to stand, 
and they heard his heavy steps descending the 
stairs, followed by the sound of his horse’s hoofs as 
he galloped away from Fernely. 

Mabel shed a few tears, but they were wiped away 
by the hand of Oliver, and his whispered words con- 
soled her for the cruel want of consideration with 
which she had been treated. The love that bound 
her to her father was only the instinctive feeling 
which nature” implants in the human heart, for Mr. 
Tilson had done little to foster it into that tender and 
reverential affection which forms the true bond be- 
tween parent and child, and the events of this day 
had so completely sundered the two that Mabel felt 
his renuneiation rather as a release from oppression 
than as a cause for deep regret. 

She reproached herself with the ease with which 
she allowed herself to be consoled, but how could she 
be sad when she had rescued Oliverfrom danger, and 
rendered their speedy union almost a certainty ? 

The necessary papers were duly executed, signed, 
and delivered to Mr. Denton for safe keeping. Then 
Oliver informed him of his earnest desire to have 
the ceremony of marriage performed between Mabel 
and himself before they left England. He succeeded 
in overruling the prudential considerations of that 
gentleman, and it was finally settled that Oliver 
should leave Fernely on the following night in the 
company of the banker, and go with him to a small 





estate he had recently purchased near the coast of 
Wales. 

In that out-of-the-way place there could be no 
possible chance that the unlettered people could ever 
have learned anything of Oliver’s antecedents, and 
he insisted that it would be perfectly safe to have 
the banns between himself and Mabel published 
there, to be followed by their marriage in the little 
parish church, which was but a stone’s-throw from 
the mountain home of the banker. 

Against his better judgment Mr. Denton finally 
acceded to this arrangement, and it was settled that 
in a few days Mabel, accompanied by Mrs. Minturn 
and Amy, should join him at Glencore, as Mr. Denton 
had named the place, be married there, and then set 
out for Liverpool in time to get on board their ship 
before she set sail. 

It was arranged that Oliver should travel from 
Glencore as the servant of the two ladies; on reaching 
their place of embarkation he would separate from 
them, and after they were safely on board follow 
them as Mr. Oliver, in time to seeure his berth before 
the ship started on her voyage. Mr. Denton then 
took his leave to make the necessary arrangements 
for the proposed journey. 

Released in a measure from the dread that had 
lately oppressed her, Mabel, for the first time in her 
life, gave herself up to the enjoyment of perfect 
happiness and trust in the future. Irradiated by the 
new light that had dawned on it, her face was almost 
beautiful, and the tender joyousness of her tones 
thrilled Oliver with emotions of gladness to which 
he had long been a stranger. 

Like two children released for a day’s holiday, 
they enjoyed this brief season of brightness with an 
abandon that was marvellous to the sober Mrs. Min- 
turn, That evening and all the next day was given 
up to happiest dreams, which, if never realized on 
earth, might be hereafter looked back upon as the 
one glimpse of heaven vouchsafed to them in their 
pilgrimage through life. 

For the time being both Mabel and Oliver seemed 
to forget that anything like care or disappointment 
existed on earth, and little Amy, catching the infec- 
tion of their perfect content, laughed and frolicked 
around them, without understanding why they were 
so happy in the hope of soon being all in all to each 
other. 

Mrs. Bangs was careful not to betray the system 
of espionage she had successfully established, and 
those who lived over a mine ready at any moment to 
explode were in a state of blissful ignorance of the 
calamities that threatened them. 

On the following night Mr. Denton came to 
Fernely by water, dismissed the boatman, and made 
his way through the grounds. The summer had set 
in, and the shrubbery was a mass of flowers, whose 
fragrance loaded the air. It was twelve o’clock, and 
the late visitor made no effort to gain an entrance 
into the dwelling, but moved briskly in the direction 
of the summer-house. 

As he drew near it two figures. emerged from its 
shelter, one in the disguise of a servant, and the other 
wrapped in a dark mantle that screened her from the 
night air. 

“So you’ve been waiting for me, I perceive,” said 
the banker, in a guarded tone. “I could not come 
earlier, for I have been detained at home by some 
unexpected business. Besides, I have been put to 
my wit’s end to frame an excuse to Mrs. Denton 
for going off to Glencore without taking her. 
She was very inquisitive, but I succeeded in evad- 
ing her at last.” 

‘Oh, I hope she does not suspect anything ahkout 
Oliver !” exclaimed Mabel, in sudden alarm. 

“Pooh, my dear Miss Tilson ; she scarcely knows 
that such a person as your cousin was ever in exist- 
ence. I have made all safe enough, and you may 
rest assured that Mr. Oliver will be as secure in the 
secluded nook we are going to as he has been while 
here under your own eye.” , 

“T fervently hope so, Mr. Denton, for if any evil 
should happen to Oliver I do not believe that I could 
survive it.” 

“Oh, yes, you would; you're stronger than you 
think, Miss Tilson. But we have no time to lose, 
Mr. Oliver. I am rather late now; we must reach 
the coach office before two o’clock if we would make 
our exodus to-night.” 

“T am quite ready, sir; and both Mabel and my- 
self have perfect faith in your ability to find me an 
asylum in which I shall be safe until she can come 
and endow me with the treasures I most ardently 
covet—her heart and hand.” 

“T understand—and I believe you will be safe 
where we are going. I have done all that is possible 
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ure it, and I should feel no uneasin 
you entd not persist in —s isk of pro- 
claiming your name in the parishchurch? Ii 
one should accidentally be present who reads the 
papers, what would happen then, I wonder ?” 

“ Can’t you see that the very hardihood of pub- 
lishing my real name will serve as a protection? No 
one would dream that I am the person over whose 
head a criminal charge hangs. At all events it is so 
arranged now, and I am unwilling to alter any of the 
programme. Adieu, my own love; follow me with 
your prayers, and they will defend me from evil, even 
if it should threaten me.” 

A brief embrace, and the lovers parted. Mabel 
sheok hands with Mr. Denton, and in spite of his in- 
junctions to refrain from following them, she glided 
in their wake unobserved, and took shelter behind a 
clump. of shrubbery, till. she saw them enter a small 
earriage which was standing just without the gate 
and drive swiftly away. 

On the following day it was announced to the 
servants that Mrs. Minturn’s health required the use 
of mineral waters, and she would visit Bath, accom- 
panied by Miss Tilson. The house would be le ft to 
the care of the cook during her absence. 

Mrs. Bangs accepted the charge with rather a 
crest-fallen air, for the sudden departure of Oliver 
had disconcerted all her plans, but she did not by any 
means relinquish the hope of yet consummating her 
treachery by putting the emissaries of the Prince of 
Berchtols once more upon his track. 

A letter was dispatched to the housemaid extend- 
ing her leave of absence, and preparations were 
commenced for the departure, Mabel had become 
strongly attached to Fernely, and it was not with- 
out regret that she prepared to take a last farewell of 
the place—a feeling which was. probably increased 
by the reluctance with which she relinquished it to 
her father’s vulgar wife. 

But her love and solicitude for Oliver rendered any 
sacrifice possible for his sake,and she gradually 
rested her thoughts more on the new home they would 
make, and less on the lovely one she was leaving. 

Mrs. Bangs seemed to accept the explanation given 
her, and she vigilantly employed herself in assisting 
her mistress in the arrangements necessary to. be 
made before she set out on her journey. 

On the third day after his nocturnal visit Mr. 

Denton again appeared at Fernely and reported 
Oliver as safe and contented in his new asylum. He 
brought Mabel a few lines, in which he informed her 
that the banns between them had already been pub- 
lished once, and on her arrival at Glencore every- 
thing would be in readiness for an immediate mar- 
riage. 
, Witha more buoyant heart Mabel completed her 
preperations, and early on the following Monday the 
little party. set. out ostensibly for Bath. But at the 
end of the first stage they turned towards the western 
coast, and on arriving at Lynn took passage in a 
schooner which plied between that place and the 
little fishing-village near which Glencore -was 
situated. 

On the journey nothing occurred toarouse any suspi- 
cion that every step was followed, though such.was 
really the fact. The unexpected departure of Oliverhad 
given his enemies this additional trouble, for now 
the clue to his whereabouts could only be recovered 
by keeping up a strict watch on the movements of 
his betrothed. 
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(To be continued.) 








FACETIA. 


A MARKETMAN in Harrisburg has manufactured a 
sausage fifty feet nine inches in length. 


A Guriostry WanTeD.—A gentleman advertizes | 
fora horse “ for a lady of dark colour, a good trotter, | 


and of stylish action!” The horse “must be young, | 
and have a long tail about fifteen hands high!” 


Very Potrte.—* Sir, do you mean to say that I | 


speak falsely ?” said a person to a French gentleman. 
“No, sare, I say not dat; but, sare, I say you walk 
round about the truth very much.” 

An UNSEASONABLE ExpecTaTion.—An Irishman 
getting on a highly mettled horse, it ran away with 
him, upon which one of his companions called to him 
to stop him. “Arrah, honey,” cried he, “how can I 
do that when I’ve got no spurs?” 

Tue RvuiinGc Passion StroNG in Deatu.—A re- 
markable instance of the ruling passion strong in 
death was related to us some time since in connection 
with the decease of a great pigeon fancier, whose 
birds had won more races than any in the district. 
Did we not feel that the story was true in every re- 
spect we should not riz a charge of profanity by re- 











peating it. The poor collier was dying, and he had 
received great consolation from the minister. “I'll 
be sure to gang to heaven, eh,, minister ?” he said. 
“Yes, I have no doubt about it, Johnny,” said the 
minister ; “you have repented of all your sins, and 
you have not been a very bad boy.” “ That’s reight; 
I’ve done nowt very bad, and I’se repented of it all ; 
and I'll be @ hangel, minister?” “Yes, Johnny.” 
“And have wings, minister ?” continued the collier, 
raising himself up in bed. “Yes, Johnny, and have 
wings.” “And will ye coom)to heaven soom day?” 
the collier went on. “I hope so, Johnny,” said the 
minister. “ And will ye bea hangeland ha’e wings?” 
“ Yes, please God,” said the minister. “Aye, mon, 
that’s grand!” exclaimed Johnny ; “ I'll fly thee fora 
sovereign.” 
DANDIES. 
Dandies, to make a greater show, 
Wear coats stuck out with pads and pufiing, 
And this is surely & propos, 
For what's a goose without the stuffing ? 
A TOUGH WITNESS. 

Action for work and labour done in cutting a 
ditch on defendant's land. Plea:—“* Payment and 
set off in bacon and corn.” 

Plaintiff's son on the ‘stand—Recollects the ditch- 
ing perfectly, but seems to forget all about the 
bacon. * 

“You say your father did all this work? Do you 
know what he got for it?” inquired: the .attorney 
for the defendant. 

‘He got nothing for it, as I ever heard, on, that’s 
what he never got,” answered the witness. 

“ Didn’t your father get corn,and bacon from the 
defendant in pay, for ditching ?” 

“Never heard.of his getting no. corn nor, bacon.” 

“What did your father and family live on last 
summer ?” 

“ Vittles, mostly.” 

“ What sert of victuals ?” 

“ Well, meat and bread, and sometimes whisky.” 

“Well, where did he get that meat and bread ?” 

“Well, first from one and then from another.” 

“ Did he not get some of it from the defendant ?” 

“He mought.” 

“T-know that he mought, but did he? that’s the 
question.” 

“ Well, 
moughn’t.” 

With considerable excitement and in tongs of 
thunder : 

“Answer the question, and no«more of. this. trifling 
with your oath. Did your father or did he.not get 
corn and bacon from the. defendant for ditching ?” 

“Well, now, he, mought ; it didn’t occurred zactly, 
you. know.” 

Here his honour interposed, and with a stern 
judicial frown addressed the witness thus: 

“ Witness, you must answer the question, or the 
Court will be compelled to deal with you. Can't you 
say yes or no?” 

“ T reckon.” 

“Well, then, say yes orno. Did or did not your 
father get corn or bacon from the defendant at, the 
time referred to ?” inquired the Court. 

Witness, now fully aroused and conscious of his 
danger : 

“ Well, judge, I can’t edzactly remember, you know, 
seein’ as how it.all dun been gone and eat up, but,” 
planting himself firmly, as one determined to 
out with it, “to the best of my reckerleckshun, if my 
memory serves: me right, he mought, -and then again 
he moughtn’t.” 

The plaintiff saved,-his bacon. Verdict..accord- 
ingly. 

OnE SWALLOW DON’T MAKE SuMmMER.—Early 
one cold day the Prince of Wales went into Brooke’s, 
and complaining of the severity of the weather, 
called for a glass of hot brandy and water, which 
he emptied,at a draught, and .then immediately or- 
dered another. After drinking the whole of the.se- 
cond, and a great part of a third glass he puffed out 
his cheeks, and.exclaimed : “Now Iam eomfortable 
— waiter, bring me a:rump steak.” . Sheridan, who 
happened to be present, immediately wrote. the fol- 
lowing lines and presented .them to-his. royal high- 
ness: 

“The prince came in, and.said "twas cold, 
Then put to his,head the rummer ; 

Til swallow after swallow came, 
When he pronounced it summer.” 


DISENCHANTMENT.—A young genileman.of good 
family, past-master in the craft of over-running.the 
constable, and renowned alike for the skill and per- 
severance he has evinced in giving. his numerous 
creditors the slip, ventured to,attend a brilliant mas- 
querade at the Theatre, and was drawn into an 
animated conversation with a graceful, soft-voiced 
domino, who ran over the gamut of sentiment with 


he mought, and then, you -know, he 





equal grace and spirit. The entretien was protracted 





thee t I, may tell Mrs..B,that we may expe 
| Some evening next week. Have you got such a 


till the small hours. Enraptured with his bonne 
fortune, Herr von L—, -who, like all hopelessly in- 
debted men, had plenty of money to spend, persuaded 
the charming unknown. to share a splendid supper, 
during which he sought, and successfully, to drown 
her timidity in a flood of champagne ; and at length, 
about sunrise, prevailed upon her to accompany him 
to his chambers. We leave our readers to imagine 
his diseomfiture when, on alighting from the fiacre 
which conveyed his prize to his door, she stood re- 
vealed as—a sucking bailiff, slender and beardless, 
cunningly attired by an accomplished modiste. Escape 
was hopeless ; the capture was duly effected ;, and the 
ardent adventure-seoker, in addition to the humilia- 
tion of being outwitted by.his. creditors, had to 
swallow the mortifieation of having regaled a ju- 
venile limb of the law with all the delicacies of the 
season, and a good many out of it. 


GOVERNMENT ALACRITY.—Some naval .models 
have. been in course of construction at, Chatham 
with a view to their exhibition at Paris this spring. 
Now it turns out that they will not be ready.as 
soon as expected, and they will not be sent in until 
sixteen days later than the, date fixed. originally. 
It. would seem that there is less work than talk at 
Chat-ham. ‘“ More matter and less words!” say we! 
—Fun. 

SOCIAL ECONOMY. 
A Duologue. 
Enter on opposite sides Brown 
and Jones. 

Brown (aside): “Oh, rapture! Here comes Jones. 
He shall either lend me half-a-crown or perish in 
the attempt.” 

Jones (aside): “ What a lucky dog I am to meet 
Brown. He always has two-and-sixpence about him.” 
(A fectionate greetings.) 

Brown : “Well, old fellow, how are you? I was just 
on my way to get some dinner. But to tell you the 
truth, Iam just now rather——” 

Jones (hastily): “Rather in a hurry, eh? ‘Well, I 
won't detain you, but if you could manage to—” 

Brown: “To give -you a eall; of course I will. 
But I don’t mind saying that in the meantime 
I’m-——” 

Jones: 


Scene—Bohemia. 


“Ah, that. reminds me. I -was going ‘to 


\ask you—among friends, vyou know-—-if it would be 


incenvenient——-” 

Brown: My» dear, hoy, anything .in ;the world. 
You;knew how anxious. 1 amtoserve you.at all times. 
In fact, I wouldn’t.ask you, just now, if we were not 
te, noe intimate; friends, to-———” 

: “Oh, it’s not, of, the, slightest .censequence. 
ct you 


thing as——" 
p mass “A dress-coat ? “Well, no. But you don’t 
care about ceremony, I know. Can you,contrive to 


| lend.me-——” 


Jones: “Talking of! lending, you haven’t a spare 
half-crown, have you?” 
Brown: “How very odd! I was on the point of 
asking you to lend me two-and-sixpence 
Jones: * Ah, ha! Good-bye, Brown.” 
Brown: “Take care of yourself, Jones.” [Benet] 
—Fun. 


Vx ?—If a cockney mispronounced the first letter 
in “ victim,” why woutd he use strong language ?— 
Because it’s'V he meant.—Fun, 

TOMPXKINS'S , TROUBLE. 

Master: “The cook insult you! How, pray?” 

Tompkins : “Sir, she never—-not,heven of a he- 
vening—thongh she do when she goes hout to see 
her friends or her.young.man—but in my company 
never—no, sir, she never wears her crinoline. Hif 
this his not haltered, sir, hi must leave!” [And 
Tompkins left.|—Fun. 

Crean Ovt or It.—We would suggest to 
country magistrates that, as they are always a pasa 
“your wash-ups,” they should, see what they ¢ 
do to cleanse the Augean,stable of Justices’ Justice. 
—Fun. 

THE YOUNGSTERS! 

Uncle John (sending.Tommy to school) : “ Good-bye, 
Tommy! Don’t forget the story of ‘The Hare and 
the Tortoise!’” 

Tommy: “Oh, yes; that was all very well as a 
fluke, you know—but it’s long odds on the hare !”— 
Fun, . ; 
GIVING THEM. PEPPER. 

We have read in the organs of the licensed 
victuallers, we trust with befitting mdignation, the 
following account-of a hideous-outrage : 

“ScanpaLous ConpucT AT THE LICENSED 
VictuaLLers’ Bati.—During the time that the 
last Licensed Victuallers’ Ball was taking place at 
St. James’s Hall seme miscreant threw on the floor 
of the ball-room some stuff—supposed to be a mix- 





ture of pepper with some other ingredient—which 
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had the, effect of setting the. persons assembled 
sneezing and coughing, so much so that some of 
them were.unable to remain in the room. It having 
been represented to the officials what had occurred, a 
reward of 20/. was offered*to‘anyone ‘who could dis- 
cover the offender, but, unfortunately, without 
success.” 

Now, as there must ‘have been members of the 
gentler class present, this act was simply black- 
guardly. But if the ball had been such a one as Mr. 
Spurgeon used to recommend, one at which men 
danced with one another, we might perhaps have 
smiled at somebody's: vengeance. For, turning ‘to 
Dr. Hassall’s book on adulterations, page 507, we 
find ‘that’ among the practices of ‘the licensed 
victuallers is the “improvement of porter with 
“bitters and carminatives of. various kinds, as 
gentian, quassia, camomile, ginger, coriander, and 
caraway seeds, capsicum, and grains of paradise, 
liquorice, alum, sulphuric acid, salts of tartar, eoculus 
indicus, and tobacco.” ‘Perhaps the “ miscreant” 
who gave the licensed victuallers pepper had been 
suffering from the effect of some of these pleasant 
infusions, and resolved on a mild revenge. Still, as 


females were present, he was a cad not to postpone 
his retaliation, and we wish that he had been detected. 
—Punch 

FRicHTFUL Prosprct.—It is dreadful to hear of a 
child -only ‘one month old taking to ‘the bottle! 
—Punch. 


VENERATION. 

Lodger : “T-shall not dine at home to-day, ma’am, 
but I’ve # friend coming this evening. If you could 
give us something nice for supper 

La (Low Church) : “Would you like the re- 
mainder of the cold:turkey—ah (‘feels a delicacy’)— 
hem ! Beelzebubbed, sir ?”— Punch. 

Intelligent Pet: “Ma, dear, what,do they. play the 
organ so loud for when ‘church’ is over? Is it to 
wake us up?”—Punch. 

Wy is brandy and. milk like an extract ofspring- 
flowers ?—Because it’s O.'D. V. au lait (eau de violet). 
— Fun. 


HOUSEHOLD TREASURES. 


Brer TEA FOR INFANTS:—Take 1} lb. of the best 
steak, cnt it into very small pieces, and put them into 
an earthenware jar with enough cold water to. cover 

. the:meat ; tiecthe top of the jar/on and put it into a 
saucepanful of hot water ;-place the saucepan on 
the*fire ‘and allow it-to boil for three hours, by which 
time all the goodness - of the meat will be «extracted. 
This.is the pure-essence of beef. No vegetables: or 
seasoning of any kind should be used for babies; a 
little salt only should be added. 

FaILure oF BuTTer.—Ata recent meeting of the 
Chemico-Agricultural : Society of Ulster ‘Dr. ‘Hodges 
read aletter from Mr. Caldwell, of Omagh, regarding 
a:remarkable failure. of butter;in themilk of certain 
cows in that neighbourhood. The writer hadascer- 
tained’as many circumstances as he could in relation 
to the matter, and now laid’ them before Dr, Hodges 
for his opinion. In the course of some remarks Dr. 
Hodges directed attention to a method of treating 
such cases, which had been tried with considerable 
success in France. It consisted in the administra- 
tion of sulphuret of. antimony—ordinary black anti- 
mony—coriander seed, and.salt. 

EconomrcaL Way OF PRESERVING ‘FRUIT OR 
Potatoxrs.—Apples, pears or potatoes may be easily 
preserved in the following manner:—A dry and well- 
ventilated place should be chosen, if possible-on the 
ground floor; on this a ‘layer, ‘about’ four inches 
thick, of rye’straw is spread, then a layer of fruit or 
potatoes of the same thickness, and . this is.sprinkled 
with powdered plaster-of-paris ;,on this;another layer 
of straw, then fruit sprinkled with plaster,and so on, 
till five or six successive layers of ‘straw, fruit, and 
plaster have been formed. Tn this manner. potatoes 
may. be kept fresh for some time, and the growth of 
the long white, shoots, so detrimental to their nourish-' 
ing qualities, and which render them unfit for plant- 
ing, is prevented. 


A Drama oF REAL Lire.—A Madrid letter quotes 
a curious story froman Albacete journal :—“ A shert 
time since,” it says, “two.soldiers, on furlough ob- 
tained shelter at a respectable house in a village near 
Alicant, although the master was from home and.only 
the mistress and a female servant in care. In the 
vvening the soldiers retired to the barn to sleep. The 
night was ‘not-fer advanced when a knock came to 
the door, and the lady of the house; not doubting but 
thatit was her husband, opened it. ‘Two men in masks 
rushed in, and with daggers displayed demanded a 
large sumofmoney. The soldiers were awakened by 
the noise aud came speedily t@ the house. They were 





attacked by the robbers, bu‘, veing armed, the latter 
had. the worst of it,and were both soon stretched 
dead by pistol-shots. A few minutes after the master 
of the house returned, but the soldiers, reasonably 
supposing that he might be an accomplice of the 
malefactors, refused to admit him unless he brought 
the authoritiesywith him. He was therefore forced 
to go for the mayor, but the latter was from home ; 
the mayor’s substitute was also absent. But two 
gendarmes went back with the gentleman, and the 
soldiers at onceletthem in. The facts were speedily 
related; and what was the surprise felt when, on 
uncovering the faces of the robbers, they were recog- 
nized as those of the mayor and his substitute ! 

Winpsor Castie.—Upwardsof one hundred work- 
men have been.for some time past and are still en- 
gaged in the north wing of Windsor Castle in 
removing the beautiful «stone staircase to the grand 
entrance of the state apartments; they are all now 
employed in fixing centres and turning arches, clean- 
ing and repairing the old stone piers and stone 
ceiling in the spacious apartments formerly used as.a 
storeroom, for the purpose of converting it into the 
new entrance hall, the doorway and windows of which 
are already completed. These extensive alterations 
will not be completed before midsummer. 








ON A LEE SHORE. 
Tus winds blow in with a stormy cry; 
The fierce, wild winds, on a barren shore. 
The cold gray rocks ’gainst a sullen sky 
Are piled, with sea-gulls circling o’er: 
Circling, and swooping down: to the: sea, 
Dipping their wings into the wave, 
The shrouded-wave that dies on the shore, 
With only the seaweed for its grave. 


Down on the rocks the petrel cries 

To her callow brood in‘ their secret lair, 
Where.the billows-spread out their dripping 

skirts, 

And the sea-moss flaunts her yellow hair. 
But uever-a heart has the fierce, wild wind ; 

Oh! never a pitying heart to save, 
Or the cruel wave that scooped a.grave ; 

Else they had. spared ‘my. sailor brave. 
The winds sweep in with a sullen cry; 

The pitiless winds, on a wild lee shore. 
But‘ the impotent wave;in vain may rave, 

It, never,can harm my. darling, more ; 
It never can wash:the:tawny gold - 

From his beautifubhairyormake more fair 
The pallid face thatas hid for aye 

Under the: seaweed’s“yeHow hair. 

R. B.'E. 








GEMS, 

No man was ever 80 bad as his rivals and enemies 
thought him. 

TuE beginning of anger is foolishness, and its end 
is, repentance, 

TnHrRE’s always one consolation, whatever our 
misfortune—it might,.be worse, 

No man:isyhappy without delusions of some kind, 
‘as well as' realities. 

We only become moral »men when we -acenstom 
our affections: and:talents: to be directed by reason. 

THEY who least shrink at the storm of fortune 
are always most virtuous.and victorious in the end. 

‘Bxcess of ceremony shows a»want of breeding. 
'Phat civility is best-which excludes all ‘superfluous 
formality. 

Hz is happy whose circumstances suit his temper ; 
butehe is more excellent who ean suit his temper to 
any cireumstances. 

atu any wrongedthee ? Becbravely revenged : 

slight it, and the ‘work is‘ begun; ‘forgive, and ‘it 
is finished. He is below himselfthat is ‘not above 
an injury. 
_ DeEY whoare:most:i win :the pursuit: of 
happiness usually meet with the severest disappoint- 
ments. Heppiness enters most: freely into,the miixid 
which is the most tranquil in its, desires. 

Lazbynss. AND UnpustTry Proeressive.—Lazi- 
néss grows’on people. Itbegins in‘cobwebs, and ends 
infron chains. "fhe more business a man has, the 
more, he is able to.accomplish ; for he learns to econo- 
mize-his time. 


A Swim. vunpER THE Icz.—While one of ‘the 
Earl of Amnesley’s gamekeepers ‘was passing along- 
side a lake, accompanied by a large Newfoundland 
dog, he shot some wild-ducks, and sent the .dog 
acfoss. the ice to fetch the fowl. In the .act.of re- 
turning, -hewever, | the ice gave way, and though’ the 





animal struggled for a considerable time, he was un- 
able to regain his footing. The dog was cbserved 
looking in the direction of his master, and then to 
disappear under the ice, when it was fully believed 
he had perished. After a little, however,a noise was 
distinctly heard under the ice coming in the direction 
of the keeper, and presently the noble animal ap- 
peared underneatha tree, where the ice had not been 
so strong. He had evidently felt his way by trying 
the strength of the ice as he came along, and so ac- 
curate was the line taken that he arose a few feet 
from where the keeper was standing, having swum 
under the ice for about ahundred yards. ‘The.poor 
animal was greatly exhausted, but is now quite re- 
covered. It is needless to say he did not succeed in 
bringing the fowl to land. 





STATISTICS. 





MortTALITY.—The annual rate of mortality for the 
week ending Feb. 9 was 28 per 1,000 in London, 30 in 
Edimburgh, and 47 in Dublin; 31 in Bristol, 26 in Bir- 
mingham, 30 in Liverpool, 32 in Manchester, 31 in 
Salford, 29 in Sheffield, 32 in Leeds, 30 in Hull, 32 in 
Newcastle-upon-T yne, and 35 in Glasgow. 

A PARLIAMENTARY return, bearing date the 6th 
of August last, has been issued, from which it 
appears that:there are now in Liverpool 45,229 male 
oceupiers of houses, at an annual rental of 102 and 
upwards. Of these 28,938 are under 20/., and ‘1,672 
over 100J. The others areintermediate. In Birken- 
head there are 6,829 such householders, of whom 
4,249 are under 20/., and 203 over 100/. 

Tum following statistics of the great International 
Exhibitions in London and Paris have been reeently 
published in Paris. The London Exhibition of 1851 
contained an area of 71,000 square yards, and cost, 
7,500,000 francs; that of 1855, in Paris, contained 
115,000.,square yards, and cost 11,000,000 francs ; 
that of 1862, in London, contained 120,000.sqnare 
yards, and cost 15,000,000 franes ; and the Paris Ex- 
hibition ofthis year will-oecupy an area of 146,588 
square yards, and is expected to cost about 20,000,000 
francs. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Tx Frankfort police has forbidden, the.sale of the 
fabric known. as green tarlatan,as it isdyed:by colours 
composed in great part of arsenical preparations, and 
is consequently very injurious to health. 

Tne Duke of Rutland owns no less than one-six- 
teenth of the whole county of Leicester, his estate 
producing 80,0002. clear annual rental—more pro- 
bably 100,000/. ‘He has no less than 1,275 tenants. 

Tue WEALTHIEST MAN IN THE a 5 ort 
70) Lord Belgrave, son of Harland y Con- 
unas Grosvenor, and on of the Marguis of 
Westminster, will be ‘the wealthiest man in ‘the 
world . 

Ir is expected that the King of Prussia-will. make 
a progress through his newly acquired territeries-in 
the course of March, and that he will be accompanied 
by the Royal Princess and Count Bismarck. 

TE medical officer of the City of London states 
that more than 152 tons of meat were last year con- 
demned as unfit forhuman food, nearly twice asmuch 
jas the average proportion of the last five years. 

THERE is at Mallardstown, within a mile)of Callan, 
a woman, named Nell Dea, who, has attained the age 
of '108 years, and whois yet in the full possession of 
her mental faculties. 

From the,statistics of the Registrar-General it ap- 

ars that a. much larger number of those children 
born‘at'the latter part of the sammer die within a 
year of birth than is the case with those born at 
other periods. 

Tue Oneida, from the West Indies, brought four- 
teen Japanese princes and seven Japanese conjurors, 
two ‘of whom are women—the first, it is said, who 
have ever been induced to leave their native coun- 
try. 

A WINDFALL FoR THE ExcHEQUER.—It appears 
\that during last-year there was a payment of legacy 
and succession duty under one will of the sum of 

150,2602.. The, same estate contributed 42,0067. to 
the probate duty, the property being, .valued at 
|2,800,0007. 

Tue Bricuton Ratrway.—The Brighton com- 
pany report, the past year as unfavourable. for the 
itraffic of the company, inot .only on acconnt,of the 
\financial pressure, but also because of the very un- 
\seasonable weather inthe autumn. The totab working 
expenses and renewals amounted to 893;4962, or 61 
per cent., against 304,169/. or 49 per cent., in the same 
half of 1865.. The cost per train. per mile, was 3s,.4d., 
against 2s.\ 9d. in the same half of 1865. 
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NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 





A Forricyern.—We replied to your questions in No. 197 of 
Tue Lonpon Reaper. 

Kapra.—The institation or hospital you name is in the 
Harrow Road, Paddington. 

A Poor Winow. —Apply to the Government bo gee 
Office, Park Street, Wi The will, with- 
out doubt, advise and help you. 

O. Wairs.—Among the multitude of questions weekly put 
t© us we cannot remember that of “0. W.” If our corre- 
nenteeh, however, will repeat it, we will again answer 

im. 

CaroLive.—Chestnut soup is made from cliestnuts reduced 
to a pulp, and a little chestnut-meal, which is easily to be ob- 
tained ; it should be served up very hot. 

Groros.— Nebula is the term used in heraldry to the line 
dividing the field of the escutcheon, andis drawn with undu- 
lations resembling clouds. 

Viogt, Ross, Lity,and Dewpror are anxious to obtain 
suitors. Neither.of these young ladies, however, has 
faveured us with a description. 

Karr.—A turbot-kettle is arranged to suit the shape of the 
fish from which it takes its name ; it is shallow, very broad, 
and fitted inside with a drainer. 

Aswetre.— You ask how to remove coffee stains.—Mix the 
yolk of an egg with a little warm water, and apply as soap 
on the stain. 

Ausert asks us “if there be any advantage in learning the 
Latin language before the French, Spanish, or Italian.”— 
The greatest, “Albert,” because it contains the roots of the 
three latter. 

Bicuarp, a sailor, 5 ft. 6 in. in height, rather dark, with 
dark hair and eyes, of a loving disposition, and thinks he 
would make a good h P must be about 
nineteen or twenty-one. 

Jexny P., 5 ft, 2 in. in height, dark, nice looking, and will 
have a little money on her wedding-day. at: must 
be a talf, dark gentleman about twenty-three, with a mode- 
rate income. 

GroLocist.— When shells become dry they lose much of 
their natural lustre, but it may be very easily restored by 
washing them in a little warm water in which gum arabic 
has been dissolved. 

Constance, twenty, of loveable disposition, very domes- 
ticated, and vey pretty. dent must be in good cir- 
ones ft. ho in. in height, and of a very lovable dis- 
position. “Constance” will have a marriage portion of 500i. 

Harry.—To take impressions from coins melt a little 
isinglass glue with brandy, pour it lightly over the coin; let 
it remain on until itis quite dry; then remove it, and you 
will have a good impression of the coin. 

Lortts, eighteen, medium height, fair with a slight colour, 
auburn hair and eyes, good tempered, and domesticated ; 
she has noth to offer buta loving heart. Respondent 
must be tall, dark, and fond of home. 

Groner Pretty, twenty-one, light brown hair, considered 
handsome, and has an income of 50/. a year, besides a large 
manufacturing busi dent must be tall, good 
leoking, and have a knowledge. of music. 

Et.en Liypsay.—You cannot make your hair black with- 
out using a dye. The use of oil or pomatam will deepen the 
colour. (Your handwriting is certainly not good, and would 
be improved by a few lessons from a good writing master.) 

Axwya, twenty-eight, 5 ft. in height, dark complexion, dark 
hair, dark eyes, good tempered, loving disposition, and 
thoroughly domesticated, but no fortune. Respondent must 
be steady, and fond of home. 

Eva.—The best way to clean French kid gloves is to put 
them on your hands, and wash them, asif you were washing 
your hands, in some spirits of turpentine; then hang them 
up in a warm place. 

Jouy Lxwis.—You should apply to the person who gave 
you your present appointment, to your immediate chief, who 
would advise you, or, better still, to a member of Parliament, 
who might advance your interest in the direction you de- 
sire. 

Ratrn.—Mittimus is a law term, and means a precept or 
command in writing addressed by competent judicial au- 
thority to a jailer or keeper of a prison to receive into cus- 
tody and safely keep the person charged with any offence 
against the laws. 

Moruer’s Joy, twenty-one, dark brown curly. hair, blue 
eyes, rosy cheeks, fair, rather tall, good teeth, not hand- 
some, no fortume, in a respectable trade, wishes to corre- 
spond with the mate of a vessel, an engineer, or a respecta- 
bie seaman about thirty-two or thirty-four. 

W. Jounson.—The first instrament of which we have any 
account was the dulcimer, consisting of a small box s' 
with brass and steel wires, and sheek with little wooden 
hammers; out of this arose the clavichord, which was fol- 
lowed by’ the virginal, so named in compliment to Queen 
Elizabeth, who was very partial to it; then came the harpsi- 
chord, of ‘similar form ‘to the modern grand piano, being 











literally a horizontal harp played by keys, and when we re- 
member that many of the greatest works of Handel, Haydn, 
Mozart, Scarlatti, &c., were developed upon it, it merits some 
veneration ; but it was not until 1716 that the pianoforte, par 
excellence, was invented; its tones are elicii by means of 
small hammers made to act upon tightly stretched elastic 
strings, by striking corresponding keys on the finger-board ; 
it is superior to all others in tone, sweetness, and variety, 
and although of comparatively modern invention, is the most 
popular instrument of the day. 

Harrret and Extey, “Harriet,” twenty, 5 ft 7 in, in 
height, dark hair, hazel eyes, and good complexion, “ Ellen,” 
eighteen, 5 ft. 3 in. in height, fair, blue eyes, and light hair; 
no fortune. Respondents must be in respectable circum- 
stances. 

Matitpa.—You wish to have a nice recipe for dressing a 
breast of veal: First remove the outer s' put in some 
forcemeat, fasten thé skin over again, it well, and baste 
while roasting ; make some light brown gravy, season nicely, 
and serve with some of the gravy over it. 

Martayne.—You ask how to keep joints, such as venison, 
a haunch, saddle, or leg of mutton. properly warm in cold 
weather.—Have a hot-water dish filled with hot water, fre- 
quently replenishing it, if to be fe some time, and it will 
be quite as good as if dished immediately. 

HEten. —Endeavour not to nourish the feelings of an un- 
requited love. “ Who. can control the latent fires of the 
heart?” says the poet, and it may be added, Who can put 
fetters on yearnings that have their origin in a natural crav- 
ing for affection? ? Philosophy can po crvtec eh much, how- 
ever. 

Muyx1z.—Colbert soup isa most excellent and wholesome 
one; the foundation is some good brown thick gravy, then 
flavoured with blanched chicory, butter, cream, and the 
yolks of eggs; some poached eggs served up with it make 
@ good addition. 

THE BUBBLE-BLOWER. 


Look, mother! look, sister! how brilliant and fair 
My many-hued bubbles float off on the air; 

But ieee strange how they're broken, each one I have 
When asaseely @ yard from my pipe it has flown. 


The largest and brightest I think are the best, 

But they're broken and scattered as soon as the rest; 
Yet, if 1 keep trying, I'm sure that ére long 

Tl be able to make them quite lasting and strong. 


And some time, perhaps, when a man I have grown, 
T'll blow one like that which you called a balloon, 

To bear me aloft o'er land and o'er sea; 

And then, dear mamma, think how happy T'll be. 


Yes, innocent boy, bubble-borne you will ride 

Over earth's flowery valleys, and ocean's dark tide, 
When the bubbles man chases for pleasure or fame 
Can still the heart's longings or free it from pain. i. 


Ayve and Acnes, two sisters, being tired of single life, 
wish to meet with two gentlemen whom they can love and 
respect, and have a home of theirown; they are thoroughly 
domesticated. “Anne” is nineteen, ‘tall, fair, with dark 
brown hair; “Agnes,” twenty-two, brown hair, and light 
blue eyes. Both have small incomes. 

WILLIAM and ALFRED, respectively twenty and twenty-one, 
wish to make the acquaintance of two respectable young 
women between the ages of seventeen and nineteen. 
“ William” is 5ft. 8in., and “Alfred” 5 ft. 6 in. in height, 
both considered very good looking; “ William” is dark and 
“ Alfred” fair. 

A Disrressep One.—Your landlord can legally put in a dis- 
tress for the amount of the arrears of rent. Under the cir- 
cumstances, however, stated by you we should think upon 
your making a proper application he would refrain from 
so doing. 

H. M.—You are legally bound to obey all the lawful be- 
hests of your master. We cannot understand why, as an 
apprentice, you should object to turn the machine you name, 
or to run on errands. th appertain to the business you 
are being taught, and you cannot refuse. 

Lovet wishes to correspond with a fair young woman 
about 5 ft. 8 in. in height, stout in pro 
educated, steady, homely, and fit as alight business. He is 
& man in a well-to-do business in ity, 5 ft. 9 in., good 
a pleasant company, fas and will make a good 
husban 

na lial toasted cheese may be made by cutting 2 oz. 
of it into thin slices, put into a saucepan with a little milk, 
simmer until the cheese is quite dissolved ; then take it from 
the fire and put it into a shallow dish ; when cooled a little 
add the yolk of an egg well beaten ; place before the fire, 
and brown nicely. 

Movuwrtsoy.—When youth is slowly wasting away, and the 
voy og ots the he past & grow deeper and deeper, it i pleasant 
to look 1 the scenes of our earlier years, espe- 
cially with -“ home, and friends around; then the roagh 
places of our wayfaring will be worn and smoothed away, 
and the sunny spots of early life passed through will grow 
brighter and more beautiful. 

Marx.—Your fault is that you are an indolent young man, 
wat. SA De LF from all the aie 
sponsibilities of trae manhood. An 
mapa hen an. sy te eons yore: anaes 

either mak at ie dowetal and we have 
igh authority for this—“ “He fl that is slothful in his work is 
brother to him that is a great waster.” 

Mary Forp.—Your marriage would be legal if performed 
under the name by which you have been known om t 
were ten years of Aman elie Lea ste tee 
legally adopt any name he or leases without bia obtaining 
the Queen’s permission. On coating te change, however, 
it is necessary to advertize the fact : the public news- 
papers. 

Russiay.—1. Being master of the English, German, French, 
and Kussian languages, aud withal your oe being 

80 good, you should not find ay difficulty in obtaining a 
situation as clerk, » booknaagsen es r correspondent in a mer- 
chant’s office. If youcan aiferdit you should pep raens to ad- 
vertize in the 7imes, 2. There are res; je agents who 
obtain situations for persons in want of employment, and 





who themselves advertize in the daily papers. Beware, how- 








ever, to whom you spply; we bog ap undertake the respon- 
sibility of recommending anyone in particular. 

Lizzre.—The best way to make a good dish from pigeons 
is to cut them in half, take out the bones from the inside, 
slightly beat them and season; then butter and sprinkle 
with bread crumbs, roast before ‘ a gentile fire, and baste with 
melted butter and eggs beaten up in it; serve up with 
quarters of lemon and a little brown gravy. 

Paving and Cutorts Le Crare. “Pauline,” nineteen, tall, 
majestic, considered beautiful, black hair and dark blue 
eyes, geconee® and with a small fortune; would like a 

k gentleman (an officer in the army preferred). 

m. eri —_ average height, with quien hair, dark 
jue eyes, and considered very pretty; no p dene’ but an 
heron in prompt Would like a tall, dari gentleman. . 

Reeinaxp. and Crispianus are said to Shave been 
two saints born at Rome, whence they travelled to Soissons, 
in France, to propagate the Christian religion. Not to 
be chargeable to others, they worked as shoemakers; ioe 
the governor of the town, them to be Christians, 
ordered them to be. beheaded, about a.p. 288. On this ac- 
count the shoemakers choose them for their tutelar saints. 
Their day is October 25. 

Esruer, & daughter of Israel, would lik 
with a young man in a respectable besiness, of iale 
height, not particular to looks, so that he is steady, sober, 
well educated, and homely. “Esther” is 5 ft. 6 in, a 
branctte, dark cangietin: with black eyes, black curly 
hair, stout, good tempered, fond of music, can play three in- 
struments, is a good singe, well oe fit for business, 
domesticated, and will make a good wife. 

A Lover or Home, who has been many years abroad, and 
thus estranged from female society, is pont meeting 
with a virtuous 5 amiable partner. He is about entering 
into business, and is possessed of household property, there- 
fore should _ the lady to have something to a ent 
the ‘woking e is thirty-seven, rather tall, and considered 
good looking. The fair repeotons. rom ae the sin- 
cerity of this, as mutual happiness only thing | sought, 

Marroy.—Manners are of more Poberstead than laws, for 
upon them, in a great measure, the law depends. The law 
affects us Honeeers — then; manners vex or cor- 
rupt or purify, exalt or debase, barbarize or refine us, by a 
constant, insensible amen ie thatof the air we breathe. 
They — the whole form and celour to our lives, and, 
i their quality, they aid morals, or totally destroy 

em. 

CoMMUNICATIONS Lagat 

Hoxour is seaponden to by—“Isabelle,” twent); not short 
nor very tall, a blonde, thoroughly domesticated, understands 
masic and French, and eo but without money. 

HB. pth age who would like to correspond bang 

m, e! n, accomplished, very handsome, ve 
1,000/. when married. 

A. B. by—* M. L.,” a widow, with no incumbrance, thirty- 
are, ag , good connexions, who would like tocorre- 


Pr ONELT Osu by—"“J. A. F.,” twe dark, passable 
looking; she poem make @ gio Notas we 


twenty, short, but quite domesticated; she would make a 
steady young man a good wife; would like 
and—* Celia,” ¢ tall, fair, with blue eyes and 


brown hair, considered nice booking, and can y and 
sing; wo ald Tike to cartes. 
Axa by—" A. 0.” eieiteed aed 
2 ge wn hair and whiskers, bl 


ievice hese fcrrgemtisetemns ee shities 
ofa and will shortly 
eee a bitese be Sis Uathacts beeipomn oman earn about 100/. 


® year away from and with a small 
mence for ant Ge 
nodlecold and rich, will 
and will come into a large estate and fortune; 
a Catholic, who, thinking himscif suitable; wiahes to for & 
a w w to form a 
OEE te ik Oa Olele.” whe thin 
Lizzin by—“ t ” who is king of getting 
d, from the picture * Lizzio” ts of herself, 
that he should wish for ina wife. He is 
twenty-four, 5 ft. 8 in. in a of be habits, loving dis- 
position, in receipt of a salary of 150/. per annum, and would 
like to correspond with * Lizzie.” 
Rng Fk oF THE VALLEY by—* cage the a sanpesen. tall, 
ic, gen’ ppearance, steady and tompoced, 
fond "Ot home mrearbe business, and an amelie straightfor- 
ward tradesman ; cartes exchanged. 
Gereman Lavy by—" Noble, t ft. 11 in. in height, dark 
complexion, and black hair and eyes. 
Jenny by—‘J. none eightesn, light blue eyes, light 
curly hair, a clerk in the country, recei 401. per year, who 
thinks he would just suit her. (Handwriting very indif- 


ferent; requires ey and practice.) 

ANN ay oye d Kirry Crover by—“ Harold” and 
” Lionel,” two respectable young men. “ Harold,” 5 ft. 10 in. 
in height, dark, considered good looking, has a regular in- 
come of 2/. per week, and wants a wife to make him com- 
fortable. “Lionel” is a ig 6 ft. 9}in. in height, dark, 
and comfortably gituated, but wants a wife to make him 


py; cartes to be exchanged. 
ty y Aol by—* Faust,” nineteen, 6 ft. in height, black 
r) D. H.W.,” twenty-one, 5 ft. 9 in. 
in height, fair, fond of soos, ean in a good position; and— 
0,” who thinks she is just the sort of young lady he 
wo ‘like, twenty, 5 ft. 9 in.in height, dark, in a really tirst- 
class si ina 


and in two years’ time will 
command a salary of 8000. or or 5002. 


could com- 
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